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PREFACE. 


The latest writers on Heraclitus, namely, Gustav 
Teichmiiller and Edmund Pfleiderer, have thought it 
necessary to preface their works with an apology for 
adding other monographs to the Heraclitic literature, 
already enriched by treatises from such distinguished 
men as Schleiermacher, Lassalle, Zeller, and Schuster. 
That still other study of Heraclitus, however, needs 
no apology, will be admitted when it is seen that these 
scholarly critics, instead of determining the place of 
Heraclitus in the history of philosophy, have so far 
disagreed, that while Schuster makes him out to be a 
sensationalist and empiricist, Lassalle finds that he is 
a rationalist and idealist. While to Teichmiiller, his 
starting point and the key to his whole system is found 
in his physics, to Zeller it is found in his metaphysics, 
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and to Pfleiderer in his religion. Heraclitus’ theology 
was derived, according to Teichmiiller, from Egypt ; 
according to Lassalle, from India ; according to Pfleid- 
erer, from the Greek Mysteries. The Heraclitic flux, 
according to Pfleiderer, was consequent on his abstract 
theories ; according to Teichmiiller, his abstract theo- 
ries resulted from his observation of the flux. Pfleid- 
erer says that Heraclitus was an optimist ; Gottlob 
Mayer says that he was a pessimist. According to 
Schuster he was a hylozoist, according to Zeller a pan- 
theist, according to Pfleiderer a panzoist, according 
to Lassalle a panlogist. Naturally, therefore, in the 
hands of these critics, with their various theories to 
support, the remains of Heraclitus’ work have suffered 
a violence of interpretation only partially excused by 
his known obscurity. No small proportion of the 
fragments, as will be seen in my introduction, have 
been taken in a diametrically opposite sense. 

Recently a contribution towards the disentanglement 
of this maze has been made by Mr. Bywater, an acute 
English scholar. His work (Heracliti Ephesii Reli- 
quiae, Oxford, 1877) is simply a complete edition of the 
now existing fragments of Heraclitus’ work, together 
with the sources from which they are drawn, with so 
much of the context as to make them intelligible. 

Under these circumstances I have thought that a 
translation of the fragments into English, that every 
man may read and judge for himself, would be the 
best contribution that could be made. The increasing 
interest in early Greek philosophy, and particularly in 
Heraclitus, who is the one Greek thinker most in 
accord with the thought of our century, makes such a 
translation justifiable, and the excellent and timely 
edition of the Greek text by Mr. Bywater makes it 
practicable. 
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The translations both of the fragments and of the 
context are made from the original sources, though I 
have followed the text of Bywater except in a very 
few cases, designated in the critical notes. As a 
number of the fragments are ambiguous, and several 
of them contain a play upon words, I have appended 
the entire Greek text. 

The collection of sources is wholly that of Mr. 
Bywater. In these I have made a translation, not of 
all the references, but only of those from which the 
fragment is immediately taken, adding others only in 
cases of especial interest. 

My acknowledgments are due to Dr. Basil L. Gil- 
dersleeve, of the Johns Hopkins University, for kind 
suggestions concerning the translation, and to Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall for valuable assistance in relation to 
the plan of the work. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Section I.—HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Modern Heraclitic literature belongs wholly to the 
present century. The most important works are the 
following :—Schleiermacher : Herakleitos, der Dunkle 
von Ephesos, in Wolf and Buttmann’s Museum der 
Alterthumswissenschaft, Vol. I, 1807, pp. 313-533, and 
in Schleiermacher’s Sémmt. Werke, Abth. III, Vol. 2, 
Berlin, 1838, pp. 1-146 ;—Jak. Bernays: Heraclitea, 
Bonn, 1848 ; Heraklitische Studien, in the Rhein. Mus., 
new series, VII, pp. 90-116, 1850; Neue Bruchstiicke 
des Heraklit, ibid. IX, pp. 241-269, 1854; Die Hera- 
klitischen Briefe, Berlin, 1869 ;—Ferd. Lassalle: Die 
Philosophie Herakleitos des Dunkeln von Ephesos, 2 
vols., Berlin, 1858 ;—Paul Schuster: Heraklit von 
Ephesus, in Actis soc. phil. Lips. ed. Fr. Ritschelius, 
1873, III, 1-397 ;—Teichmiiller, Neue Stud. z. Gesch. der 
Begriffe, Heft I, Gotha, 1876, and II, 1878 ;—Bywater : 
Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae, Oxford, 1877 ;—Edmund 
Pfleiderer : Die Philosophie des Heraklit von Ephesus 
im Lichte der Mysterienidee, Berlin, 1886 ;—Eduard 
Zeller : Die Philosophie der Griechen, Bd. I, pp. 566-677. 

There may be mentioned also the following addi- 
tional writings which have been consulted in the 
preparation of these pages :—Gottlob Mayer : Heraklit 
von Ephesus und Arthur Schopenhauer, Heidelberg, 
1886 ; Campbell : Theaetetus of Plato, Appendix A, 
Oxford, 1883 ; A. W. Benn: The Greek Philosophers, 
London, 1882. 


After the introductory collection and arrangement 
of the Heraclitic fragments by Schleiermacher, and 
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the scholarly discriminative work and additions of 
Bernays, four attempts have been made successively 
by Lassalle, Schuster, Teichmiiller, and Pfleiderer, to 
reconstruct or interpret the philosophical system of 
Heraclitus. The positions taken and the results 
arrived at by these eminent scholars and critics are 
largely, if not wholly, different and discordant. A 
brief statement of their several positions will be our 
best introduction to the study of Heraclitus at first 
hand, and at the same time will offer us incidentally 
some striking examples of prevalent methods of his- 
toric criticism. 

One of the greatest evils in circles of philosophical 
and religious thought has always been the evil of over- 
systemization. It is classification, or the scientific 
method, carried too far. It is the tendency to arrange 
under any outlined system or theory, more facts than 
it will properly include. It is the temptation, in a 
word, to classify according to resemblances which are 
too faint or fanciful. In the field of historic criticism 
this evil takes the form of over-interpretation. Just 
as in daily life we interpret every sense perception 
according to our own mental forms, so we tend to read 
our own thoughts into every saying of the ancients, 
and then proceed to use these, often without dis- 
honesty, to support our favorite modern systems. The 
usé of sacred writings will naturally occur to every one 
as the most striking illustration of this over-interpre- 
tation. Especially in the exegesis of the Bible has this 
prostitution of ancient writings to every man’s religious 
views been long since recognized and condemned, and 
if most recently this tendency has been largely cor- 
rected in religious circles, it is all the more deplorable, 
in philosophical criticism, to find it still flourishing. 
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Unfortunately, this vice continues, and it appears 
nowhere more plainly than in the interpretation of 
Greek philosophy. There is a great temptation to 
modern writers to use the Greek philosophers as props 
to support their own systems—a temptation {0 inter- 
pret them arbitrarily, to look down upon them patron- 
izingly, as it were, showing that what they meant was 
this or that modern thought, having only not learned 
to express themselves as well as we have. Among his- 
torians of philosophy this appears as a one-sidedness, 
so that it is commonly necessary in reading a history 
of philosophy to make a correction for the author’s 
‘personal equation.’’ The histories of Schwegler and 
of Lewes are examples—the one biased by Hegel- 
ianism, the other by Positivism. Undoubtedly, a cer- 
tain personal equation is unavoidable, and it is as 
impossible for an interpreter of Greek philosophy to 
make himself wholly Greek as it is unfair to represent 
the ancient thinker as wholly German or English. 
But when this becomes complete one-sidedness, or 
blindness to all but one series of an author’s thoughts, 
or a willful or even unintentional perversion of his 
words, vigorous remonstrance is called for. 

This attempt to fully understand the ancients, to 
make them speak in the phraseology of some modern 
school, must be distinguished from the recent move- 
ment, represented by Prof. Lagarde and others; in 
interpreting historic thought and historic events 
psychologically. This movement is certainly legiti- 
mate, based as it is on the truth of the similarity of 
constitution of all human minds, and the probability 
that underlying all representative historic creeds are 
great related if not identical thoughts. Even here, of 
course, the attempt to express these thoughts in the set 
phrases of any one people is inadequate. 
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We proceed, then, to look at some of the work done 
upon the philosophy of Heraclitus. Here we shall not 
attempt any examination of Zeller’s exposition, since 
his work, though it is perhaps the very best that has 
been done in this field, is critical rather than recon- 
structive, and like his whole history of Greek philos- 
ophy, is a marvel of candor as well as of immense 
research. Even Zeller, however, has not wholly 
escaped the charge of one-sidedness, since Benn, in the 
preface to his work on the Greek philosophers, has 
accused him of never having outgrown the semi-Hege- 
lian prejudice of his youth. 


LASSALLE. 


Lassalle, in two ponderous volumes noted above 
(page 560), made the first and most elaborate attempt 
to reconstruct the system of the Ephesian philosopher. 
His work exhibits immense labor and study, and 
extended research in the discovery of new fragments 
and of ancient testimony, together with some acuteness 
in their use. Lassalle has a very distinct view of the 
philosophy of Heraclitus. But it is not an original 
view. Itis, in fact, nothing but an expansion of the 
short account of Heraclitus in Hegel’s History of Phil- 
osophy, although Lassalle makes no mention of him, 
except to quote upon his title-page Hegel’s well-known 
motto, ‘“‘Es ist kein Satz des Heraklit, den ich nicht 
in meine Logik aufgenommen.’’ Hegel’s conception 
of Heraclitus is, in a word, as follows: Heraclitus’ 
Absolute was the unity of being and non-being. His 
whole system was an expansion of the speculative 
thought of the principle of pure becoming. He appre- 
hended, and was the first to apprehend, the Absolute 
as a process, as the unity of opposites, as dialectic 
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itself. His great contribution was the speculative 
transition from the being of the Hleatics to the idea of 
becoming. Now how does Hegel support this position ? 
There is in his Logic but one passage referring to Hera- 
clitus. There he says, ‘‘ Glancing at the principle of the 
Eleatics, Heraclitus then goes on to say, ‘ Being no more 
is than non-being’ (ovdéy padiov tO dv tod ph dvtog gati), 
a statement expressing the negative nature of abstract 
being and its identity with non-being’’ (Wallace, 
The Logic of Hegel, p. 144; ep. Science of Logic, 
Hegel’s Werke, Vol. 3, p. 80). Hegel omits, in the 
Logic, to give the reference to the above quotation, 
but in his History of Philosophy (Werke, Vol. 13, p. 
332) he quotes the same passage with the reference. 
It is to Aristotle, Metaph. i. 4. We turn to the same 
and find that it is a passage which Aristotle quotes 
from the Atomists, Democritus and Leucippus, and 
that it has not the slightest reference to Heraclitus, 
who, indeed, is not mentioned in the same chapter. 
This is rather discouraging, but the account in the 
History of Philosophy, to which we now turn, is 
scarcely less so. There Hegel begins his exposition 
of Heraclitus as follows : 

“1, Das allgemeine Princip. Dieser ktihne Geist 
(Heraclitus) hat zuerst das tiefe Wort gesagt, ‘ Das 
Seyn ist nicht mehr als das Nichtseyn,’ es ist ebenso 
wenig, oder, ‘Seyn und Nichts sey dasselbe,’ das 
Wesen sey die Veranderung”’ (Gesch. d. Phil. Vol. 13, 
p. 332). 

Now it happens that Heraclitus said nothing of the 
kind. As references Hegel gives Aristotle, Meta- 
phys. i. 4; iv. 7; iv. 3. The first passage, as we have 
already seen, is from the Atomists. The second turns 
out upon examination to be simply the expression, 
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“ All things are and are not”? (zdyra etvae xat py eivar), 
and the third is a statement of Aristotle that some 
people supposed Heraclitus to have said that the same 
thing could both be and not be the same. Moreover, 
neither of these passages is Heraclitic in form, and 
they are not even mentioned in Bywater’s edition. 
The only expression of Heraclitus that resembles in 
form the above passage from Aristotle is that of frag. 
81, ‘Into the same river we step and we do not step. 
We are and we are not.’’ The over-interpretation by 
which this simple passage, expressing incessant phys- 
ical change, is transformed into the logical principle 
of Hegel, ‘‘Das Seyn ist nicht mehr als das Nicht- 
seyn,” ‘‘Seyn und Nichts sey dasselbe,”’ is audacious 
at least. Furthermore, we may say here in passing, 
that neither the expressions 7d dy, wy dv, nor even 1d 
yeyvouevoy, occur in any genuine saying of Heraclitus; 
although if they did occur, it would be easy to show 
that they could not mean at all what Hegel meant by 
being, non-being, and becoming. Even the Eleatic 
Being was not at all the same with that of Hegel, but 
was finite, spherical, and something very much like 
that which we should call material. But Heraclitus, 
who indeed preceded Parmenides, said nothing of 
being nor of non-being, nor did he speak of becoming 
in the abstract, although the trustful reader of Hegel, 
Lassalle, or Ferrier, might well suppose he spoke of 
nothing else. That which these writers mistook for 
becoming was, as we shall see later, only physical 
change. With the loss of this corner-stone, the Hera- 
clitic support of the Hegelian Logic fails, and Hegel’s 
boast that there was no sentence of Heraclitus that 
his Logic had not taken up becomes rather ludicrous, 
especially if one will read through the remains of 
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Heraclitus’ work on Nature and search for his rich 
and varied thoughts in the Logic of Hegel. 

Returning now to Lassalle, the above principles are 
carried out more in detail as follows: The chief point 
in the philosophy of Heraclitus is that here first the 
formal notion of the speculative idea in general was 
grasped. With him first emerged the conception of 
pure thought defecated of the sensuous. His ground 
principle was the dialectical opposition of being and 
non-being. The kernel and whole depth of his phil- 
osophy may be expressed in the one sentence, ‘‘ Only 
non-being is’’ (Lassalle, Vol. 1, p. 35). The unity of 
being and non-being is a unity of process (processi- 
rende Kinheit). It is the unity of opposites, the idea of 
becoming, the divine law, the yveépy of the determining 
God (Id. Vol. 1, p. 24). Fire, strife, peace, time, neces- 
sity, harmony, the way up and down, the flux, justice, 
fate, Logos, are all different terms for this one idea 
(Id. Vol. 1, p. 57). Hence arises Heraclitus’ obscurity. 
It is not a mere grammatical obscurity, as Schleier- 
macher, following Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 5, p. 1407, b. 14) 
thought; nor is it a willful obscurity, but it arises 
from the very nature of his great thought, which could 
not be enunciated in exact terms, but could only be 
suggested by such words as fire, time, etc., and so he 
labored on with one new symbol after another, vainly 
trying to express himself. 

The Heraclitic fire is a ‘‘ metaphysical abstraction ”’ 
—a pure process, ‘‘ whose existence is pure self-annull- 
ing (sich aufheben), whose being is pure self-consump- 
tion (sich selbst verzehren) ’”’ (Lassalle, Vol. 1, p. 18). 

Most clearly, however, is the great thought of Hera- 
clitus shown in ‘‘ the way up and down,”’ which does 
not involve change of place, but only a logical process. 
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It is ‘“‘ nothing else”? than the change from being into 
non-being and the reverse. The way down is transi- 
tion into being ; the-way up is the return into the pure 
and free negativity of non-being, motion in the undis- 
turbed ideal harmony (Id. Vol. 2, p. 241 ff.). 

God, in his adequate form, is ‘‘ nothing else’”’ than 
pure negativity, the pure unity of process of opposites. 
Nature is only the corporeal manifestation of the law 
of the identity of opposites. It owes its existence to 
privation (ddixa), that is, to the injustice which pure 
becoming suffers when it becomes being (Id. Vol. 1, 
p- 138). 

The dvadupiacc of Heraclitus is not any vapor or sen- 
sible exhalation, but is ‘‘ nothing else’”’ than the way 
up, or the éxzvewarc, that is, the cessation of the sen- 
sible and the particular and the assumption of the real 
universal becoming. ’Avafuprwuévac, Lassalle says, 
should be translated ‘“‘ processirend ”’ (Id. Vol. 1, p. 144). 

The Heraclitic flux is the same as the way up and 
down. It is the dialectic of spacial being ; it is the 
unity of being and non-being as spacial ; it is the here 
which is not here. The zepeéyov of Heraclitus is not 
anything physical or spacial, but ‘‘the universal real 
process of becoming,’’ which works through the Logos 
or law of thought (Id. Vol. 1, p. 306). 

The Heraclitic Logos is the pure intelligible logical 
law of the identity in process (die processirende Iden- 
titaét) of being and non-being. It is “nothing else” 
than the law of opposites and the change into the same 
(Id. Vol. 1, p. 327; Vol. 2, p. 265). 

The substance of the soul is identical with the sub- 
stance of nature. It is pure becoming which has in- 
corporated itself, embraced the way down. The dry 
or fiery soul is better than the moist because moisture 
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is ‘nothing else’’ than a symbol of the downward 
way. Thesoul that is moist has descended out of its 
pure self-annulling movement or negativity in process, 
into the sphere of the particular and determinate 
(Id. Vol. 1, pp. 180, 192). 

Heraclitus, in his desperate labor to express this idea, 
enters the sphere of religion. Dionysus and Hades 
are the same, he says (see frag. 127). That is, says 
Lassalle, Dionysus, the god of generation which repre- 
sents the descent of pure non-being into being, is iden- 
tical with Hades, the god of death ; and this fragment, 
which is a polemic against Dionysus, is really a 
polemic against being, which is inferior to non-being 
(Id. Vol. 1, p. 208). 

Knowledge consists in the recognition in each parti- 
cular thing of the two opposites which constitute its 
nature (Id. Vol. 2, p. 272). Of ethics, the formal prin- 
ciple is self-realization or self-representation. It is the 
realization of what we are in ourselves or according 
to our inner nature. The ideal is separation from the 
sensible and particular and the realization of the uni- 
versal (Id. Vol. 2, p. 428 ff.). 


Such in brief outline is what Ferdinand Lassalle 
finds in Heraclitus’ book On Nature. As an exposition 
of Heraclitus it is not worth the space we have given 
it, or any space, in fact ; but as one of the most beau- 
tiful illustrations of over-systemization, it is extremely 
valuable. Any formal refutation of his conception of 
Heraclitus is unnecessary, for almost the whole of it is 
without any foundation whatever. The expositions 
which are to follow, or even a slight reading of the 
fragments themselves, will sufficiently show how thor- 
oughly fantastic and arbitrary are his interpretations. 
Lassalle seems to have been misled partly by Hegel’s 
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misinterpretation of the passages from Aristotle not- 
iced above, and partly by the principle of opposition 
which runs through a number of the sayings of Hera- 
clitus—an opposition which, as we shall see later, was 
wholly physical, and far more simple than the abstruse 
logical meaning given it by Lassalle. This German 
scholar had no power or no wish to put himself in the 
attitude of the Greek mind, which was as widely dif- 
ferent from his as possible. It was a mistake for this 
disciple of pure thought, bred in the stifling atmosphere 
of a nineteenth century Hegelian lecture-room, and 
powerless to transport himself out of it even in thought, 
to attempt to interpret the sentences of an ingenuous 
lover of Nature, who, five centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, lived and moved in the free air of Ephesus. 
In this we do not mean to say that the philosophy of 
Heraclitus was purely physical rather than metaphys- 
ical, for we shall see that such was not the case, but 
primitive pre-Socratic metaphysics and the panlogism 
of Lassalle are as wide asunder as the poles. On this 
point, Benn, in the work already referred to, well says, 
‘* The Greek philosophers from Thales to Democritus 
did not even suspect the existence of those ethical and 
dialectical problems which long constituted the sole 
object of philosophical discussion ’’ (Vol. 1, p. 4). 

Those who wish to trace Lassalle’s errors further 
may compare, on his mistaken conception of the Hera- 
clitic fire, Zeller, Vol. 1, p. 591, 3!; Grote: Plato, Vol. 
1, p. 33, note. On “the way up and down,” com- 
pare Zeller, Vol. 1, p. 619, 1. On the flux, compare 
Schuster, p. 201; Zeller, Vol. 1, p. 577, 1. 

The characterization of Lassalle’s book as a whole 





1The references to Zeller in the following pages are to the fourth 
German edition of Die Philosophie der Griechen. 
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is, that it is a striking example of great philosophic 
waste, turning as he does the rich and suggestive phil- 
osophy of the Ephesian into a wretched mouthful of 
Hegelian phrases. His citation of so many diverse 
sentences of Heraclitus, drawn from theology, ethics, 
nature, and man, and his discovery in all of them of his 
single ever-recurring notion of ‘‘die reine umschlag- 
ende Identitaét von Sein und Nichtsein,’’ impresses us 
with the power which thetyranny of a single idea may 
have to so blur one’s vision as to cause him to see that 
idea reflected in everything that is presented. It is 
not true, as Lassalle’s motto goes, that there is no sen- 
tence of Heraclitus that Hegel has not incorporated in 
his Logic, but it is not far from the truth that there is 
no sentence of Heraclitus which Hegel and Lassalle 
have not either willfully or ignorantly perverted. 


SCHUSTER. 


We will mention now the work of Paul Schuster (see 
above, p. 560). Schuster approaches the problem of 
the interpretation of Heraclitus with the advantage of 
a rich philological and historical knowledge. He suf- 
fers a disadvantage, however, in the magnitude of the 
task he undertakes, which is nothing less than the 
reconstruction of the order and plan of the book of 
Heraclitus itself. The interpretation of the fragments, 
he justly observes, depends upon the connection in 
which they occurred. It will be necessary, therefore, 
if we will grasp their true sense, to recover the plan of 
the original writing. Such a reconstruction Schuster 
holds to be possible, since by the law of selection, the 
fragments which have been preserved to us must have 
been the central thoughts of the original work. Con- 
trary to Schleiermacher, he accepts as trustworthy the 
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statement of Diogenes (Diog. Laert. ix. 5) that the 
book of Heraclitus was divided into three parts or 
Logoi, the first concerning “the all,’’ the second poli- 
tical, the third theological. On this basis Schuster 
arranges the fragments, freely translated or rather 
paraphrased, and interspaced with the restored pro- 
gress of thought. The well known obscurity of our 
philosopher, Schuster, contrary to all other critics ex- 
cept Teichmiiller, supposes to have been partly, at 
least, intentional, as a precaution against persecution 
for atheism.' 

The distinctive feature of Schuster’s conception of 
Heraclitus is that he was not a distruster of the senses, 
but on the contrary the first philosopher who dared 
to base all knowledge upon sense experience. He was 
therefore the first of experimental philosophers. To 
this idea the introduction of Heraclitus’ book was 
devoted. The majority of people, says the Ephesian, 
have little interest in that which immediately sur- 
rounds them, nor do they think to seek for knowledge 
by investigation of that with which they daily come 
in contact (Clement of Alex. Strom. ii. 2, p. 432; M. 
Aurelius iv. 46; cp. frags. 5, 93). Nevertheless, that 
which surrounds us is the source of knowledge. 
Nature is not irrational and dumb, but is an ever 
living Voice plainly revealing the law of the world. 
This Voice of Nature is the Heraclitic Logos. The 
thought which Heraclitus utters in the passage stand- 
ing at the beginning of his book (frag. 2, Hippolytus, 
Ref. haer. ix. 9; cp. Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 5, p. 1407, b. 14) 
is no other than that which since the Renaissance has 





Compare Plutarch. Pyth. orac. 21, p. 404; = frag. 11; Clement of 
Alex. Strom. v. 13, p. 699; = frag. 116. The numbers refer not to 
Schuster’s numbering of the fragments, but to that of the present 
work, which is the numeration of Bywater. 
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inspired natural science and its accompanying specu- 
lation, namely, that truth is to be won by observation 
of the visible world. But the people, he complains, 
despise the revelation which Nature offers us with 
audible voice. Why, asks Heraclitus (Hippolytus, Ref. 
haer. ix. 9; cp. frag. 47), should an invisible harmony 
be better than a visible? It is not better, but, on the 
contrary, whatever is the object of seeing, hearing, or 
investigation, that I particularly honor (idem ix. 10; 
cp. frag. 13). Men, therefore, must trust their eyes 
(Polybius, xii. 27; cp. frag. 15) and not make reckless 
guesses concerning the weightiest things (Diog. Laert. 
ix. 73; cp. frag. 48). That Heraclitus’ theory of knowl- 
edge, therefore, based it upon sense perception and 
reflection thereupon, is shown, continues Schuster, 
not only by the above passages, but also by the fact 
that the exaggerated form of the theory held by 
Protagoras (cp. Plato’s Theaetetus) must necessarily 
have had its source in Heraclitus, his master. None 
the less is this shown also by Parmenides’ attack on 
the empirical theory of knowledge (Sextus Empir. vii. 
3), which could have been aimed only at the philoso- 
pher of Ephesus (Schuster, pp. 7 and 13-42). 

Turning now from the theory of knowledge to its 
results, the first law which the observation of Nature 
teaches us is the law of eternal and recurrent mo- 
tion (zdyta ywpst zat oddéy pevec, Plato, Crat. p. 402 A). 
The starting point and central position of our philoso- 
pher we must find in this recurrent motion, rather 
than in the primitive fire which itself held a subordi- 
nate place in the system. But the Heraclitic motion 
was not conceived as any absolute molecular change 
in the modern sense, nor yet as that absolute insta- 
bility which appeared in the nihilism of the later 
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Heracliteans. It was rather conceived in a simpler 
way, asa general law that everything comes to an end 
and there is nothing permanent. Under this was 
included : 1) spacial motion, as of the flowing river ; 
2) qualitative change, as in the human body; 3) a 
kind of periodicity which brings everything under its 
dominion. The last was the most emphasized. Birth 
and death are universal; nothing escapes this fate. 
There is no fixed or unmoved being above or outside 
the shifting world, no divine heavenly existence that 
does not change, but all is involved in the same 
perpetual ebb and flow, rise and fall, life and death 
(Schuster, p. 81 ff.). 

But this life and death of the universe is literal, not 
figurative. The world itself isa great living organism 
subject to the same alternation of elemental fire, air, 
and water. This thoroughgoing hylozoism which 
Schuster attributes to Heraclitus, he bases principally 
on the writing de diaeta of Pseudo-Hippocrates, who, 
he believes, made a free use of the work of Heraclitus, 
if he did not directly plagiarize from him. Comparing 
this writing (particularly the passage, c. 10, p. 638) 
with Plato’s Timaeus (p. 40 A, also drawn from Hera- 
clitus), he ventures to reconstruct the original as. 
follows: ‘“‘ Everything passes away and nothing per- 
sists. So it is with the river, and so with mortal 
beings ; in whom continually fire dies in the birth of 
air, and air in the birth of water. So also with the 
divine heavenly existence, which is subject to the 
same process, for we are in reality only an imitation. 
of that and of the whole world; as it happens with 
that so it must happen with us, and inversely we may 
judge of that by ourselves ’’ (Schuster, p. 118). 

The life principle of the universe, as of the human 
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organism, is fire. This fire is everywhere present, so 
that ‘“‘everything is full of gods and souls”? (Diog. 
Laert. ix. 7). The life of the body is sustained by the 
breath which inhales the dry vapors kindred to fire. 
At night, when the sun is extinguished and the world 
becomes unconscious, we inhale the dark wet vapors 
and sink into death-like sleep (Schuster, p. 135). 

The sun, which is new every day, changes at night 
into the surrounding air and then into the water of the 
sea. The sea produces the daily sun, as it is the source 
of all earthly phenomena. On a large scale this three- 
fold change takes place with the universe, which will 
ultimately be consumed in fire, again to become sea 
and cosmos. This is “the way up and down’”’—nota 
circular movement of the elements within the cosmos 
(Zeller), but the periodicity of the world itself. The 
way up and the way down relate only to the cosmogony. 
The latter is the creation of the world by condensation 
of fire into water, then earth ; the former is the reverse 
process of vaporization (Id. p. 169). 

This law or order is not dependent upon any divine 
purposeful will, but all is ruled by an inherent neces- 
sary ‘‘fate.’”? The elemental fire carries within itself 
the tendency toward change, and thus pursuing the 
way down, it enters the “ strife ’’? and war of opposites 
which condition the birth of the world (dcaxdepqjacc), 
and experience that hunger (yeyep000-”7) which arises 
in a state where life is dependent upon nourishment, 
and where satiety (xdpoc) is only again found when, in 
pursuit of the way up, opposites are annulled, and 
‘unity’? and “ peace’? again emerge in the pure 
original fire (éxzvewac). This impulse of Nature 
towards change is conceived now as “ destiny,’’ 
‘* force,” ‘‘ necessity,”’ “ justice,’’? or, when exhibited 
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in definite forms of time and matter, as ‘intelligence ”’ 
(Id. p. 182, 194 ff.). 

The Heraclitic harmony of opposites, as of the bow 
and the lyre, is a purely physical harmony. It is 
simply the operation of the strife of opposite forces, by 
which motion within an organism, at the point where 
if further continued it would endanger the whole, is 
balanced and caused to return within the limits of a 
determined amplitude (Id. p. 230 ff.). 

The identity of opposites means only that very dif- 
ferent properties may unite in the same physical thing, 
either by simultaneous comparison with different 
things or successive comparison with a changeable 
thing (Id. pp. 236, 243). 

The second or political section of Heraclitus’ work 
treated of arts, ethics, society, and politics. It aimed 
to show how human arts are imitations of Nature, and 
how organized life, as in the universe and the indi- 
vidual, so in the state, is the secret of unity in 
variety. The central thought was the analogy existing 
between man and the universe, between the microcosm 
and the macrocosm, from which it results that the 
true ethical principle lies in imitation of Nature, and 
that law is founded on early customs which sprang 
from Nature (Id. p. 310 ff.). 

The third or theological section was mainly devoted to 
showing that the names of things are designations of 
their essence. That Heraclitus himself, not merely his 
followers, held the gueee do@orys dvopdtwr, and used 
etymologies as proofs of the nature of things, Schuster 
believes is both consistent with his philosophy and 
conclusively proved by Plato’s Cratylus. Primitive 
men named things from the language which Nature 
spoke to them ; names, therefore, give us the truth of 
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things. Etymologies of the names of the gods was the 
proof first brought forward, as in Plato’s Cratylus ; 
hence the name of this section of the work. To show 
this connection of names and things was to prove the 
intimate connection of man with Nature, and so to lead 
to the conclusion that all knowledge is based on 
experience, which, indeed, was the end he had in 
view (Id. p. 317 ff.). 


It is not our purpose to criticize in detail Schuster’s 
conception of Heraclitus. Much of it will commend 
itself to the careful student of the remains, particu- 
larly that which relates to the Heraclitic flux and its 
relation to the primitive fire. Suggestive, also, if not 
unimpeachable, is his conception of the relation of the 
microcosm to the macrocosm, and of the harmony and 
identity of opposites. In his exposition of these 
doctrines, Schuster has rendered valuable service. 
We can by no means, however, allow thus tentatively 
to pass, Schuster’s conception of Heraclitus as a purely 
empirical philosopher. Before noticing this, a word 
needs to be said in regard to Schuster’s method as a 
whole. As to the latter, the very extent of the task 
proposed made over-systemization inevitable. In 
criticism of Schuster’s attempt, Zeller has well said 
that with the extant material of Heraclitus’ book, the 
recovery of its plan is impossible (Vol. 1, p. 570, note). 
Such a plan of reconstruction as that which Schuster 
undertakes, demands the power not only to penetrate 
the sense of every fragment, butalsosoto read the mind 
of the author as to be able to restore that of the large 
absent portions. The small number and enigmatical 
character of the fragments which are extant, together 
with the contradictory character of ancient testimony 
to Heraclitus, makes such a task extremely hazardous. 
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It can be carried through only by the help of “ unlim- 
ited conjecture.’”? Such conjecture Schuster has used 
extensively. The necessity of carrying through his 
plan has led him to find in some passages more mean- 
ing than they will justly bear, while his apparently 
preconceived notion as to the wholly empirical charac- 
ter of the system has led him to distort the meaning 
of many sentences. We shall see examples of this 
presently. Incidentally, his method may be illustrated 
by his connection and use of the two passages: 
dvOpa@roug pévee dtoGavrovtas, daca odx Elzovtae 0008 doxéovae 
(Clement of Alex. Strom. iv. 22, p. 630; cp. frag. 122), 
and af guyat dopdvrac xa? GOyv (Plutarch, de Fac. in 
orbe lun. 28, p. 948; cp. frag. 38). Schuster conjectures 
that these passages came together in the original work, 
and he renders and interprets them as follows: ‘‘ There 
awaits men in death what they neither hope nor 
believe,’? namely, rest and the joy of a sleep-like con- 
dition (!), so that even instinctively ‘‘souls scent out 
death,’ desiring to obtain it (Schuster, p. 190). Not to 
speak of the forced translation of the latter fragment, 
only the most vivid imagination would think of using 
these passages in this way, especially as Clement 
himself, in his use of the first passage, refers it to the 
punishments which happen to men after death (see 
below, frags. 122 and 124, sources), and Plutarch, in 
respect to the second, uses it as proof that souls in 
Hades are nourished by vapors (see below, frag. 38, 
sources). But Schuster’s conception of Heraclitus did 
not admit of belief in a distinct life after death, and it 
was necessary to make these passages fit in with the 
plan. The attempt to weave the fragments into a con- 
nected whole, and their division into the three Logoi, 
may be regarded on the whole as a decided failure. 
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Schuster finds only thirteen fragments for the con- 
cluding theological section, although our knowledge 
of Heraclitus and his times would rather indicate, as 
indeed Teichmiiller thinks probable, that the theo- 
logical section was the principal portion of the book. 
Turning now to the theory of knowledge, according 
to Schuster, as we have seen, Heraclitus is an empiri- 
cist and sensationalist and knows no world but the 
visible. With this conclusion we cannotagree. Schus- 
ter’s argument that this doctrine must have arisen with 
Heraclitus since it was held by Protagoras, his disciple, 
has little weight. The order of development was rather 
that pointed out by Plato himself in the Theaetetus 
(p. 151 ff.), namely, that the sensational theory of 
knowledge was the outcome of the Protagorean doc- 
trine that man is the measure of all things, and that 
this in turn grew out of the Heraclitic flux. No doubt 
the sensational theory was implied by the Sophists, 
but it was incipient with them and not yet formulated. 
Much less can it be attributed to Heraclitus, whose 
contribution to the theory began and ended with the 
eternal flux. A sensational theory of knowledge, it is 
quite true, was likely to be an outcome of the Ephe- 
sian’s philosophy, but he did not himself proceed thus 
far. The question, theoretically considered, was be- 
yond his time. There are passages which indicate 
that he held, inconsistently it may be, quite the oppo- 
site doctrine. ‘‘ Eyes and ears,’’ he says, “are bad 
witnesses to men having rude souls”? (Sextus Emp. 
adv. Math. vii. 126 ;=frag. 4; cp. frags. 3, 5, 6, 19, etc., 
and below (p. 609). The passage which offers Schuster 
the strongest support for his sensationalism is that 
noted above (p. 572) from Hippolytus, ‘‘ Whatever 
concerns seeing, hearing and learning (udéyorc, Schuster 
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translates ‘‘Erforschung’’), I particularly honor’ 
(frag. 13). Adopting the simplest and most natural 
meaning of this passage, it has no bearing on any 
theory of knowledge, but means merely, as Pfleiderer 
points out (Heraklit, p. 64, note), that Heraclitus prefers 
the pleasures of the higher senses, as of seeing, hearing, 
and the knowledge acquired thereby, to the sensual 
pleasures of the lower senses which the masses pursue. 
If, however, Schuster will take it in a theoretical 
sense, then it comes into conflict with the other passage, 
“The hidden harmony is better than the visible.’? The 
contradiction is foreseen by Schuster, who deliberately 
changes the latter into a question (see above, p. 572), 
without a shadow of right, as may be seen by reference 
to the context in Hippolytus (see below, frag. 47), who 
expressly states that the two passages seem to conflict. 
Further support for his interpretation Schuster seeks 
in the following passage from Hippolytus : 

Tod d& hoyou todd’ sovtog atet AFbvetoe yivorvtae dvbpuwroe 
zai nooaber 7 dxodaat xat dxovaartes tO Tp@Tov. yevopevewr 
yap. mdvtwy xatad tov doyoy roves Arstootae Sotxaae TEcpw@psvoe 
xat éméwv xai Epywy tocoutéwy oxotwr era dmysdpat, Ocacpéwy 
&xaatov xata yiow xat yodfwv bxw¢ eyse (Ref. haer. ix. 
9;— frag. 2). 

This is the passage of which Schuster says that if 
Heraclitus had written nothing more it would have 
given him a place of honor in philosophy, for here for 
the first time appeared the thought that has inspired 
speculation and modern science since the Renaissance, 
that truth is to be sought in the observation of Nature. 
But we are unable to find here any such meaning. 
The sense of the passage depends upon the sense of 
Logos. Of course, if Schuster is free to translate this 
word in any way he chooses, he can get from the pas- 
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sage almost any meaning. He chooses to render it 
the Voice of Nature or the Speech of the visible world. 
In this he is not supported by any other critics. By 
ancient commentators of Heraclitus the Logos was 
understood as Reason, and in this general sense it is 
taken by modern commentators including Heinze, 
Zeller, Teichmiiller, and Pfleiderer, although more 
specifically they see that, in harmony with the whole 
Heraclitic philosophy, it is to be taken as Reason 
immanent in the world as Order or Law. Schuster 
objects that Logos could not mean Reason, since before 
the time of Heraclitus it had never been so used, and 
no author would venture to introduce at the very 
beginning of his work words with new meanings. But 
precisely the same objection applies to its meaning the 
Speech of Nature, for the whole point in Schuster’s 
exposition is that this was an original idea with 
Heraclitus. If the Logos is conceived as Order, this 
objection is met, since this meaning is given in the 
derivation of the word. Moreover, if Schuster could 
show that the word meant ‘‘ speech”’ or “‘ discourse,”’ 
then the discourse referred to must have been not that 
of Nature but of the author himself. Finally, if we 
adopt Reason as the meaning of Logos here, the 
whole passage, so far from supporting, directly refutes 
Schuster’s sensational theory of knowledge. Another 
argument for the empiricism of Heraclitus, Schuster 
seeks in his denunciation of the people for their failure 
to interest themselves in acquiring knowledge by 
empirical investigation of the things that surround 
them, which he bases on a couple of passages from 
Clement and M. Aurelius (see above, p. 571). Heracli- 
tus, in fact, said nothing of the kind; but Schuster, by 
conjectural reconstruction of the text and an arbitrary 
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translation, extracts a theoretical meaning from simple 
sentences which no one who had not a preconceived 
theory to support would ever imagine to mean more 
than a reproach upon the masses for their superficiality 
and neglect of interest in a deeper knowledge of the 
world (see Schuster, p. 17, and cp. frags. 5, 93). What 
Heraclitus’ theory of knowledge really was we shall 
see more fully in the examination of Pfleiderer’s posi- 
tion later. Here it is sufficient to add that, whatever 
empirical tendency his philosophy may have had, any 
such positive doctrine as that which Schuster ascribes 
to him was far beyond the time of Heraclitus. 
Schuster’s interpretation of the Heraclitic yoyapoobvn 
and xdpo¢ is also open to criticism. Zeller, indeed, has 
given a similar explanation of these words (Vol. 1, p. 
641), but Pfleiderer has understood them differently 
(p. 176). From Heraclitus himself there remains only 
the two above words (frag. 24). Hippolytus (Ref. haer. 
ix. 10, cp. frag. 24, sources) says that the arrangement 
of the world (dcaxdcpyors), Heraclitus called ‘“ crav- 
ing” (ypyopoovrn), and the conflagration of the world 
(éxrbpwars) he called ‘satiety ’’ (xdpoc), Schuster, 
therefore, understanding by deaxdcpyjoc, not the process 
of world-building, that is, the passing of the homoge- 
neous original fire into the manifold of divided exist- 
ence, but the completed manifold world itself or the 
xoopoc, interprets the ‘‘ craving ”’ or hunger as belong- 
ing to the present differentiated world, which hungers, 
as it were, to get back into the state of original fire or 
satiety. The testimony is too meagre to say that this 
is not a possible interpretation, but it seems to be 
wrong. For Schuster admits, as of course he must, 
that the original fire carries within itself an impulse 
to change and develop into a manifold world. But 
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this impulse to change is hardly consistent with a 
state of perfect ‘‘ satiety.” If now we take dcaxoopqjacc 
in its primary signification denoting the action or pro- 
cess of arranging, then craving becomes the designa- 
tion of the world-building process itself. Craving then 
is nothing but the original impulse to evolve itself, 
contained in the primitive fire, while the reverse pro- 
cess, the conflagration, is satiety, or better, the result 


of satiety. 
TEICHMULLER. 


The work of Teichmtiller (see above, p. 560) does not 
profess to be a complete exposition of the philosophy 
of Heraclitus, but to indicate rather the direction in 
which the interpretation is to be found. Teichmiiller 
believes that the philosophy of the ancients is to be 
interpreted by their theories of Nature. Physics came 
before metaphysics. Particularly does this apply to 
Heraclitus of Ephesus. His philosophy of Nature, 
therefore, is the key with which Teichmiiller will 
unlock the secrets of his system (Teichmiiller, I, p. 3). 

But yet Heraclitus was not a naturalist. Of the 
sun, moon, eclipses, seasons, or earth, he has little to 
say. In the astronomy of Anaximander or the mathe- 
matics of Pythagoras he took little interest. On such 
polymathy he cast a slur (Diog. Laert. ix. 1; cp. frag. 16). 
He went back to Thales and started from his childlike 
conception of Nature. To Heraclitus the earth was 
flat, extending with its land and sea indefinitely in 
each direction. The sun, therefore, describes only a 
semicircle, kindled every morning from the sea and 
extinguished in it every evening. Moreover, the sun 
is no larger than it looks (Diog. Laert. ix. 7). The 
sun, therefore, cannot pass his boundaries (of the half- 
circle), else the Erinyes (who inhabit the lower world) 
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will find him out (Plutarch, de Exil. ii. p. 604 ; == frag. 29). 
Up and down are not relative but absolute directions 
(Teichmiller, I, p. 14). 

Thus upon physical grounds we may interpret at 
once some of the aphorisms. For instance, since the 
sun is a daily exhalation from the earth, sun and earth 
must have in part a common substance ; hence Diony- 
sus and: Hades are the same (Clement of Alex. Protrept. 
ii. p. 30; cp. frag. 127), since the former stands for the 
sun and the latter forthe lower world. Likewise day 
and night are the same (Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 10; 
cp. frag. 35), since they are essentially of the same 
elements, the difference being only one of degree, the 
former having a preponderance of the light and dry, 
the latter of the dark and moist (Teichmiiller, I, pp. 
26, 56). 

The four elements, fire, air, earth, and water, are not, 
as with Empedocles, unchangeable elements, but in 
ceaseless qualitative change are continually passing 
into one another. Experience itself teaches this in 
the daily observation of such phenomena as the drying 
up of swamps, the melting of solids, and the evapo- 
ration of liquids (Id. I, p. 58). 

Fire is not a symbol, but is real fire that burns and 
crackles. It is the ground principle, the entelechy of 
the world, in which reside life, soul, reason. It is God 
himself. It is absolute purity. It rules in the pure 
upper air, the realm of the sun. Its antithesis is 
moisture, absolute impurity, which rules in the lower 
regions of the earth. The sun with his clear light 
moves in the upper fiery air. The moon with her 
dimmed light moves in the lower moister air. The 
central thought, therefore, is purification, or ‘the 
way up,’”’ from the moist and earthy to the dry and 
fiery (Id. I, p. 62 ff.). 
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The psychology of Heraclitus is not analogous, but 
identical with his physics. The soul is the pure, light, 
fiery, incorporeal principle which burns like the sun. 
Its degree of life and intelligence depends upon its 
purity from moisture. The stupid drunken man has a 
moist soul (Stobaeus Floril. v. 120; cp. frag. 73). ‘‘ The 
dry soul is the wisest and best ”’ (frag. 74). In sleep the 
fire principle burns low ; in death it is extinguished, 
when the soul; like the sun at night, sinks into the 
dark regions of Hades. Hence‘it follows that there 
was with Heraclitus no doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul (Teichmiiller, I, p. 74 ff.). 

Ethics, therefore, is purification, and in this thought 
we see the origin of that general idea which as 
‘“‘Catharsis’’ became prominent in Plato and later 
philosophy. Teichmiiller finds it of the greatest 
interest to have traced the history of this idea, with 
its related one of ‘“‘ separation ’’ or ‘“‘ apartness,’”’ back 
to Heraclitus. ‘Of all whose words I have heard,”’’ 
says the latter, ‘“‘ no one has attained to this—to know 
that Wisdom is apart (xeywpecpevov) from all’? (Sto- 
baeus Floril. iii. 81; = frag. 18). This ‘‘ separateness ’”’ 
of Wisdom, which was only another term for reason, 
God or pure fire, reveals the origin of the distinction 
of the immaterial from the material. With Hera- 
clitus, to be sure, the idea of immateriality in its later 
sense was not present, but fire as the most incorporeal 
being of which he knew, identical with reason and 
intelligence, was set over against the crude material 
world. We have therefore here neither spiritualism 
nor crude materialism, but the beginning of the dis- 
tinction between the two. With Anaxagoras another 
step was taken when fire was dropped and the Nous 
was conceived in pure separateness apart even from 
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fire. Following Anaxagoras, Plato regarded the 
Ideas as distinct and separate (etdxpevéc, xeywptapévor). 
In Aristotle it appears as the separation (ywprordr) 
which belongs to absolute spirit or pure form. Finally 
in the New Testament it is seen as the purity (e¢Aexpiveca) 
which is opposed to the flesh (Paul, Epist. to Corinth. 
II, i. 12; ii. 17). Human intelligence, according to 
Heraclitus, attains only in the case of a few to this 
greatest purity, this highest virtue, this most perfect 
knowledge. They are the chosen ones, the elect 
(éxdexrot) (Teichmiiller, I, p. 112 ff.). 

The senses, since they partake of the earthy char- 
acter of the body, give us only deceitful testimony as 
compared with the pure light of Reason, which alone, 
since it is of the essence of all things, that is, fire, has 
the power to know all. Here therefore was the first 
distinction of the intelligible from the sensible world 
(Id. I, p. 97). 

Again, in the qualitative change of Heraclitus we 
discover the incipient idea of the actual and potential 
first formulated by Aristotle. Since the elements pass 
into one another, they must be in some sense the same. 
Water is fire and fire is water. But since water is not 
actually fire, it must be so potentially. To express 
this idea, Heraclitus used such phrases as “ self-con- 
cealment,”’ “sunset,’’ “ death,”’ “sleep,” “seed” (Id. 
I, p. 92 ff.). 

Moreover, inasmuch as we have a progress from the 
potential to the actual, from the moist and earthy to 
the dry and fiery, that is, from the worse to the better, 
we find in Heraclitus the recognition of an end or 
purpose in Nature, or a sort of teleology, subject, how- 
ever, to the rule of rigid necessity (Id. I, p. 137). 

The flux of all things Teichmiiller understands not 
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as a metaphysical proposition, but as a physical truth 
gained by generalization from direct observation of 
Nature. Furthermore, it was nothing new, all the 
philosophers from Thales on having taught the motion 
of things between beginning and end (Id. I, p. 121). 
That which was new in this part of Heraclitus’ work 
was his opposition to the transcendentalism of Xeno- 
phanes. Over against the absolute, unmoved and 
undivided unity of the Eleatic philosopher, Hera- 
clitus placed the unity of opposition. In Xenophanes’ 
system, above all stood the immovable, transcendent 
God. In Heraclitus’ system there was nothing tran- 
scendent or immovable, but all was pursuing the 
endless way upward and downward. His God was 
ceaselessly taking new forms. Gods become men, and 
men gods (Heraclitus, Alleg. Hom. 24, p. 51, Mehler ; 
cp. frag. 67). The immanent replaces the transcendent. 
Here emerges the historically significant idea of unity. 
Against the unity of Xenophanes, a unity opposed to 
the manifold, Heraclitus grasped the idea of a unity 
which includes the manifold within itself. ‘Unite 
whole and part, agreement and disagreement, accor- 
dant and disaccordant—from all comes one, and from 
one all’’ (Arist. de mundo 5, p. 396, b. 12; =frag. 59). 
Everywhere is war, but from the war of opposites re- 
sults the most beautiful harmony (cp. frag. 46). Here 
three principles are involved: 1). Through strife all 
things arise ; the birth of water is the death of fire, the 
death of water is the birth of earth, etc. (cp. frag. 68). 
2). Through strife of opposites all things are preserved ; 
take away one, the other falls ; sickness is conditioned 
by health, hunger by satiety (cp. frag. 104). 3). There 
is an alternating mastery of one or the other oppo- 
site ; hence it follows that since all opposites proceed 
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from one another, they are the same (Teichmiiller, I, 
p. 180 ff.). 

What did Heraclitus mean by the visible and invis- 
ible harmony? Teichmiiller censures Schuster for 
failing to recognize that most significant side of Hera- 
clitus’ philosophy which is represented by the invisible 
harmony—in other words, for reducing him to a mere 
sensationalist. The visible harmony, according to 
Teichmiiller, is the entire sensible world, in which the 
war of opposites results in a harmony of the whole. 
But the invisible harmony is the divine, all-ruling and 
all-producing Wisdom or World-reason, concealed 
from the senses and the sense-loving masses and 
revealed only to pure intellect. Thus Heraclitus, to 
whom there was an intelligible world revealing itself 
to intellect alone, and in the recognition of which was 
the highest virtue, was the forerunner of Plato (ld. I, 
pp. 154, 161 ff.). 

By the Logos of Heraclitus was indicated Law, 
Truth, Wisdom, Reason. It was more than blind law, 
thinks Teichmiiller, it was self-conscious intelligence ; 
for self-consciousness, according to Heraclitus, who 
praised the Delphic motto, ‘Know thyself,” is the 
highest activity of man, and how could he attribute 
less to God, from whom man learns like a child ? (cp. 
frag. 97). But this self-conscious reason is not to be 
understood as a constant, ever abiding condition. 
God, who in this purely pantheistic system is one with 
the world, is himself subject to the eternal law of 
ceaseless change, pursuing forever the downward and 
upward way. But is not then God, Logos, Reason, 
subject, after all, to some higher destiny (efuappévy) ? 
No, says Teichmiiller, for it is this very destiny which 
it is the highest wisdom in man to recognize, and 
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which is, therefore, identical with the Wisdom which 
rules all. The difficulty here he so far admits, how- 
ever, as to acknowledge that this doctrine is ‘“‘ dark and 
undetermined ”’ (Id. I, p. 183 ff.). 

Finally, says our author, there was no idea of per- 
sonality of spirit in the philosophy of Heraclitus, as 
there was not in any Greek philosopher from Xeno- 
phanes to Plotinus (Id. I, 187). 

In closing this part of his exposition, Teichmiiller 
calls attention to the relation of Heraclitus to Anax- 
agoras. M. Heinze (Lehre vom Logos, p. 33), following 
Aristotle, attributes to Anaxagoras the introduction 
into philosophy of the idea of world-ruling intelligence. 
But, says Teichmiiller, this idea was present to 
every Greek from Homer on. Its recognition by Hera- 
clitus has been shown by the fact that everywhere 
he attributes to his God, wisdom (sogia), intelligent 
will (yvwpy), reason (ypovoby and gperypec), and recog- 
nized truth (Aoyoc). What then did Anaxagoras add? 
The history of the idea of transcendent reason turns 
upon two characteristics, Identity (cradréry¢) and Pure 
Separation (etdxpwés). With Heraclitus both failed ; 
the former, because the World Intelligence took part 
in the universal change; the latter, because it was 
mingled with matter. For, in choosing fire for his 
intelligent principle, although as Aristotle says he 
chose that which was least corporeal (dswyatwtatov), 
he did not escape a sort of materialism. The new that 
Anaxagoras added, therefore, was the complete sepa- 
ration of reason from materiality. In a word, while 
the Logos of the Ephesian was at once world-soul and 
matter in endless motion, the Nous of Anaxagoras was 
motionless, passionless, soulless and immaterial. Iden- 
tity, the other attribute, was added in the epoch- 
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making work of Socrates when the content of reason 
was determined by the definition, following whom 
Plato established the complete transcendence of the 
ideal world (Teichmiiller, I, 189 ff.). 

Heraclitus assumed a world-year or world-period, 
the beginning of which was the flood, and whose end 
was to be a universal conflagration, the whole to be 
periodically repeated forever. In this he was preceded 
by Anaximander and followed by the Stoics. This 
general idea was adopted by the Christian Church, but 
the latter limited the number of worlds to three, the 
first ending with the flood ; ours, the second, to end with 
the conflagration of the world; the third to be eternal 
(Epist. Pet. II, iii. 4 ff.; Clement of Rome, Epist. to 
Corinth. i. 57, 58) ; (Teichmiiller, I, 198 ff.). 

In the second part of his work, Teichmiiller enters 
upon an exhaustive argument to show the dependence 
of the Heraclitic philosophy upon Egyptian theology. 
Heraclitus moved within the sphere of religious thought. 
He praised the Sibyl and defended revelation and in- 
spiration (Plutarch, de Pyth. orac. 6, p. 397 ; cp. frag. 
12). His obscure and oracular style, like that of the 
king at Delphi (cp. frag. 11), was in conformity with his 
religious character. Observation of Nature he fully 
neglected, depending for his sources more than any 
other philosopher upon the beliefs of the older theo- 
logy. Without deciding how far Heraclitus is directly, 
as a student of the Book of Death, or indirectly by 
connection with the Greek Mysteries, dependent upon 
the religion of Egypt, he proceeds to indicate the 
interesting points of similarity between them (Teich- 
miiller, II, p. 122). 

Among the Egyptians the earth was flat and infi- 
nitely extended. The visible world arose out of water. 
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The upper world belonged to fire and the sun. As the 
sun of Heraclitus was daily generated from water, so 
Horus, as Ra of the sun, daily proceeded from Lotus 
the water. As the elements with Heraclitus proceed 
upward and downward, so the gods of the elements 
upon the steps in Hermopolis climb up and down (Id. 
II, p. 143). 

With these illustrations, it is sufficient to say, with- 
out following him further in detail, that Teichmiiller 
carries the comparison through the whole system of 
Heraclitus, and parallels his actual and potential, his 
unity of opposites, his eternal flux, strife, harmony, 
purification, Logos, and periodicity of the world, with 
similar notions found in the religion of Egypt. 


In order to appreciate the worth of Teichmiiller’s 
work, it is necessary to remember that, as we have said, 
it does not profess to be a unified exposition of Hera- 
clitus’ philosophy, but a contribution to the history 
of philosophic ideas in their relation to him. In afford- 
ing this service to the history of ideas, he has thrown a 
good deal of light upon the true interpretation of the 
philosophy of Heraclitus. But the very purpose of his 
task has caused him to put certain of the ideas into 
such prominence, that unless we are on our guard, we 
shall not get therefrom a well proportioned conception 
of the system as a whole. We shall do well, conse- 
quently, to make a short examination of the work out- 
lined in the foregoing pages, to put the results, if we 
can, into their fit relation to the whole. 

Concerning Teichmiiller’s starting point, namely, 
that the physics of Heraclitus is the key to his whole 
thought, we must observe, in passing, the inconsist- 
ency between the first part of Teichmiiller’s book, 
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where this principle is made the basis of interpretation, 
and the second part, where it sinks into comparative 
insignificance when he discovers that Heraclitus is 
primarily a theologian and gets his ideas from Egyptian 
religion. To say that we shall better appreciate a 
philosopher’s position if we understand his astronomy 
and his theories of the earth and nature, is of course 
true to every one. Moreover, that Heraclitus con- 
sidered the earth as flat, the sun as moving in a semi- 
circle and as no larger than it looks, the upper air as 
drier than the lower, and the lower world as dark and 
wet, there is no reason todeny. In fact, this cosmology, 
as Teichmiiller details it, is so simple and blends so 
well with the Heraclitic sayings in general, that the 
picture of it once formed can hardly be banished from 
the mind. But that it adds much to the explication 
of the philosophy as a whole is doubtful. It is true 
that physics came before metaphysics, if by that is 
meant that men speculated about Nature before they 
speculated about being. But this distinction has little 
bearing on the interpretation of Heraclitus. A prin- 
ciple more to the point, and one that Teichmiiller has 
not always observed, is that religion, poetry and 
metaphor came before either physics or metaphysics. 
From the very fact, also, that physics came before 
metaphysics, when the latter did come, men were 
compelled to express its truths in such physical terms 
as they were in possession of. He therefore who will 
see in the sentences of Heraclitus nothing beyond their 
physical and literal meaning, will miss the best part of 
his philosophy. For instance, Teichmiiller interprets 
the saying that day and night are the same, as meaning 
that they are made up of the same physical constitu- 
ents (see above, p. 583). If possible, this is worse than 
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Schuster’s explanation that they are the same because 
they are each similar divisions of time (!), an explana- 
tion which Teichmiiller very well ridicules (Id. I, p. 49). 
No such childish interpretations of this passage are 
necessary when it is seen that this is simply another 
antithesis to express Heraclitus’ great thought of the 
unity of opposites, on the ground that by the universal 
law of change, opposites are forever passing into each 
other, as indeed is said in so many words in a passage 
from Plutarch which these critics seem to have 
slighted (Consol. ad Apoll. 10, p. 106; see frag. 78). 
Equally unnecessary and arbitrary is Teichmiiller’s 
singular attempt to prove on physical grounds the 
identity of the two gods, Dionysus and Hades (see 
above, p. 583). 

In pursuance of his method, Teichmiiller supposes 
that the Heraclitic fire was real fire such as our senses 
perceive, fire that burns and crackles and feels warm. 
No other critic agrees with him in this. Zeller espec- 
ially opposes this conception (Vol. I, p. 588). It is not 
to be supposed that Teichmiiller understands Hera- 
clitus to mean that the present world and all its 
phenomena are real fire. Fire he conceives to be, 
rather, the first principle or doy7, the real essence of 
the universe, chosen as water was by Thales or air by 
Anaximenes, only with more deliberation, since fire 
has the peculiarity of taking to itself nourishment. In 
a word, since anybody can see that our present earth, 
water, and air, are not fire that burns and crackles, 
all that Teichmiiller can mean is that this kind of fire 
was the original thing out of which the present world 
was made. But there is not the least support for this 
meaning in any saying of Heraclitus. In all the sen- 
tences, fire is conceived as something of the present, 
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something directly involved in the ceaseless change of 
the world. ‘‘ Fire, (7. e., xepavrdc, the thunderbolt),”’ 
he says, “‘rules all’? (Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 10; 
= frag. 28). ‘‘This world, the same for all, neither 
any of the gods nor any man has made, but it always 
was, and 7s, and shall be, an ever living fire”’ (Clement 
of Alex. Strom. v. 14, p. 711; =frag. 20). ‘Fire is 
exchanged for all things and all things for fire’”’ 
(Plutarch, de EI. 8, p. 388 ; = frag. 22). These passages 
are sufficient to show that Teichmiiller’s conception of 
the fire is untenable. We may, however, mention the 
fact noted by Zeller (Vol. I, p. 588), that both Aristotle 
(de An. i. 2, 405, a, 25) and Simplicius (Phys. 8, a) 
explain that Heraclitus chose to call the world fire 
‘‘in order to express the absolute life of Nature, and to 
make the restless change of phenomena comprehen- 
sible.”’ 

Another point that demands criticism is the idea of 
actuality and potentiality which Teichmiiller finds 
hidden in Heraclitus’ philosophy and metaphorically 
expressed by sunset, death, sleep, etc. Since there is 
a qualitative interchange of the elements, they must 
be in some sense the same. Water is fire and fire is 
water. But since water is not actually fire, it must be 
so potentially. Therefore, water is potential fire. 
Such is Teichmiiller’s reasoning, as we have seen. Of 
course, it can be reversed with equal right. Since fire 
is not actually water, it must be so potentially. There- 
fore, fire is potential water. Which is to say that we 
have here a simple reversible series in which there is 
not only an eternal progress (or regress) from fire to 
water, but equally, and under the same conditions, an 
eternal regress (or progress) from water to fire. 
Either, therefore, may, with as good right as the other, 
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represent actuality or potentiality. In other words, 
actuality and potentiality are superfluous ideas in this 
system. In fact, this antithesis has no place in meta- 
physics outside the philosophy of Aristotle, and he 
who has failed to see that right in this connection lies 
the main difference between the philosophy of Aris- 
totle and that of Heraclitus, has missed the most vital 
part of the latter. With Aristotle there is an eternal 
progress but no regress. The potential is ever passing 
into the actual, but not the reverse. To be sure, a 
thing may be both actual and potential, but not as 
regards the same thing. The hewn marble is potential 
as regards the statue and actual as regards the rough 
marble, but of course the hewn marble and the statue 
cannot be reciprocally potential or actual. Matter is 
eternally becoming form, but not the reverse. Thus 
follows Aristotle’s necessary assumption of a prime 
mover, an inexhaustible source of motion, itself un- 
moved—pure actuality, without potentiality. Hence 
the mainspring of the peripatetic philosophy is the 
unmoved moving first cause. But the philosophy of 
the Ephesian is the reverse of all this, With him 
there is no fixed being whatever (see Teichmiiller him- 
self, I, p. 121: ‘“ Es bleibt dabei nichts Festes zuriick,”’ 
etc.), no unmoved first cause outside the shifting 
world which is its own God and prime mover. Thus 
Teichmiiller, in identifying the Heraclitic fire with the 
Aristotelian pure actuality, overlooked the slight differ- 
ence that while the one is absolute motion, the other is 
absolute rest! We are glad, however, not to find this 
Aristotelian notion, which, though prevalent in meta- 
physics, has never added a ray of light to the subject, 
present in the philosophy of the Ephesian, and we see 
here another case of over-interpretation by which 
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Heraclitus’ innocent use of such terms as sunset, death, 
and self-concealment, caused Aristotelian metaphysics 
to be forced upon him. 

In tracing the history of ideas, much emphasis has 
been laid by Teichmiiller, as we have seen, upon the 
idea of purification (xd@apoc) as it appears in Hera- 
clitus, and in connection therewith he has found the 
beginning of the idea of the ‘‘apartness”’ or ‘“‘ separa- 
tion ”’ of the immaterial world, an idea so enormously 
enlarged by Anaxagoras and Plato. As regards the 
Catharsis proper, Teichmiiller has rendered a service 
by pointing out Heraclitus’ connection with the idea ; 
but in reading Teichmiiller’s book, one would be easily 
led to believe that the Catharsis idea is much more 
prominent in Heraclitus than it really is, and as 
regards the doctrine of ‘‘ separation,’’ it seems at once 
so incongruous with the system as a whole that we 
must inquire what foundation, if any, there is for it. 
The student of Heraclitus knows, although the reader 
of Teichmiiller might not suspect, that the words 
xdbaoarc, xaflapoc, ethxpwéc, ethexpiveca, ywprator, ywprober, 
éxiexrot, themselves do not occur in the authentic remains 
of his writings. One exceptionis to benoted. The word 
xeywptopevov occurs in the passage from Stobaeus 
already noticed (see above, p. 584). It is as follows: 
‘Oxdawy hoyoug Fxovca obdstc dyexvéstar e¢ todto, date 
ywaMoxey Ste aogov égote mdvtwy xeywpeopévov (Stobaeus 
Floril. iii. 81). This passage Teichmiiller uses as his 
text in establishing the connection of Heraclitus with 
the doctrine of ‘‘ separation,’’ unfortunately, however, 
first because he has not found the correct interpreta- 
tion of it, and second, because, if he had, it would 
stand in direct contradiction to the doctrine of imma- 
nence which he spends all the next chapter in estab- 
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lishing for Heraclitus. ogdyv in this passage does not 
stand for the world-ruling Wisdom or Reason, or 
Divine Law, of which Heraclitus has so much to say 
in other passages. To assert the “‘apartness”’ of that 
Law would be to disintegrate the entire system, the 
chief point of which is the immanence of the Divine 
Law as the element of order in the shifting world. It 
does not follow that because 76 sogdy is used in the 
above larger sense in the passage from Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. v. 14, p. 718; = frag. 65), that sogév 
cannot be used in quite the ordinary sense in the 
present passage. That it is so is attested by the 
agreement of Schuster (p. 42), Heinze (Lehre vom 
Logos, p. 32), Zeller (Vol. I, p. 572, 1), and Pfleiderer 
(p. 60). Lassalle, indeed, agrees with Teichmiiller. 
Schuster, following Heinze, understands the sentence 
to mean merely that wisdom is separated from all 
(men), that is, true wisdom is possessed by no one. 
Zeller, followed by Pfleiderer, renders it: ‘‘No one 
attains to this—to understand that wisdom is separated 
from all things, that is, has to go its own way inde- 
pendent of general opinion.’’ Schuster’s interpretation 
is the most natural, so that the fragment belongs 
among the many denunciations of the ignorance of the 
common people—as indeed Bywater places it—and has 
nothing to do with any theory of the ‘‘ separateness ”’ 
of an absolute or immaterial principle. Neither is 
there any other passage which supports this doctrine. 
In further support, however, of the Catharsis theory in 
general, Teichmiiller alleges the passage from Plutarch 
(Vit. Rom. 28), which speaks of the future purification 
of the soul from all bodily and earthy elements, and 
which Teichmiiller thinks to have a strong Heraclitic 
coloring. In this passage Heraclitus is quoted as 
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saying that ‘‘the dry soul is the best,’? but beyond 
this fragment it is a mere conjecture that it was taken 
from him. The passage at any rate is unimportant. 
What then remains to establish any connection what- 
ever of Heraclitus with the ‘history of the idea of the 
ethexpevés’? ? Only the most general antithesis of fire 
and moisture, with the added notion that the former is 
the better and the latter worse. Since the divine 
essence of the universe itself is fire, the way upward 
from earth and water to fire is the diviner process, and 
pure fire is the noblest and highest existence. But this 
is shown better in the ethical sphere. The soul itself 
is the fiery principle (Arist. de An. i. 2, p. 405, a, 25). 
“‘The dry soul is the wisest and best’”’ (frag. 74). The 
soul of the drunken, stupid man is moist (cp. frag. 73). 
The highest good was to Heraclitus the clearest 
perception, and the clearest and most perfect percep- 
tion was the perception of the Universal Law of 
Nature, the expression of which was pure fire; and 
such perception was coincident with that condition of 
the soul when it was most like the essence of the uni- 
verse. This is the sum-total of the idea of the Catharsis 
found in Heraclitus. Itis worthy of notice, to be sure, 
but it is not.so different from what might be found in 
any philosophy, especially an ethical philosophy, as to 
make it of any great moment, either in the history of 
ideas or in the exposition of this system. 

We have studied now those parts of Teichmiiller’s 
work which, either by reason of their incompleteness 
or manifest error, most needed examination, namely 
his method, his wrong conception of the Heraclitic 
fire, his useless and unfounded theory of the actual 
and potential and of the separateness of the imma- 
terial, and his over-emphasized doctrine of the Cathar- 
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sis. Concerning the other points, it is only necessary 
in addition to call attention to the extreme value of 
his contribution in his explanations of the relation of 
Heraclitus to Xenophanes, to Anaxagoras and to Plato, 
of the Heraclitic Logos, of the flux, of the unity of 
opposites, and of the invisible harmony and the intelli- 
gible world defended against the sensationalism of 
Schuster. In the second part of his work also, though 
its value is less, he has contributed not a little light 
by his emphasis of the theological character of this 
philosophy, though one doubts whether his laborious 
collection of resemblances between the philosophy of 
the Ephesian and the religion of Egypt has shed much 
light on Heraclitus’ position. It is seen at once that by 
taking such general conceptions as war and harmony, 
purification, periodicity of the world, etc., it would be 
easy to make a long list of parallelisms between any 
religion and any system of philosophy not separated 
farther in time and place than Heraclitus of Ephesus 
and the Egyptians. The resemblances, however, are 
certainly not all accidental, but they are such as do 
not affect the originality of the Ephesian, and unfor- 
tunately do not add much to a better knowledge of 
his philosophy. 
PFLEIDERER. 

Dr. Edmund Pfleiderer comes forward in a recent vol- 
ume of 380 pages (see above, p. 560), with an attempt 
to interpret the philosophy of Heraclitus from a new 
and independent standpoint. He expresses dissatisfac- 
tion with all previous results. Other critics have made 
the mistake of starting not from the positive but from 
the negative side, namely, from the universal flux (as 
Zeller), or from thelaw of opposites (as Lassalle). 
But the hatred of the opinions of the masses which 
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Heraclitus exhibits, calls for some greater philosophical 
departure than the above negative principles, which 
indeed were already well known truths. Moreover, 
if we take these for his starting point, we can get no 
consistent system, for the doctrine of the universal 
flux does not lead naturally to the law of opposites, but 
rather the reverse. Again, neither the flux nor the 
law of opposites harmonizes with the doctrine of fire. 
Finally, the pessimistic, nihilistic tendency of the theory 
of absolute change does not agree well with the deep 
rationality and world-order which Heraclitus recog- 
nizes in all things, nor with his psychology, eschat- 
ology, and ethics (Pfleiderer, p. 7 ff.). 

We must look elsewhere for his ground principle. 
To find it, we must discover the genesis of this philoso- 
phy, which did not spring into being spontaneously, 
like Pallas Athena from the head of her father. It 
could not have come from the Eleatics, for the chro- 
nology forbids, nor from Pythagoras, whom Heraclitus 
reviles, nor finally from the physicists of Miletus, with 
whose astronomy Teichmiiller has well shown our 
philosopher to be unacquainted. Its source is rather to 
be sought in the field of religion, and particularly in 
the Greek Mysteries. In the light of the Orphico- 
Dionysiac Mysteries, in a word, according to Pfleid- 
erer, this philosophy is to be interpreted. Here is the 
long-sought key. The mystic holds it, as indeed Dio- 
genes Laertius says : 


My rayvs “Hpaxietrov ex? bypadoy sthee BiBhov 
tobgeatov* pda toe ObaRatog atpancroc. 
Begun xat axdtog gativ dddpretov: qv Os oe pootns 
eloaydyy, pavepob apnpotep jedtov.—ix. 16. 
With the religion of the Mysteries, in its older and 
purer form, Heraclitus was in full sympathy. By his 
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family he was brought into close connection with it. 
Ephesus, too, his city, was a religious centre. Dio- 
genes (ix. 6) relates that he deposited his book in the 
temple of Artemis. Heraclitus, indeed, was not a 
friend of the popular religion, but that was because of 
its abuses, and it was in particular the popular Olym- 
pian religion that he attacked. The connection of the 
Ephesian with the Mysteries may be considered as a 
deep-seated influence which their underlying princi- 
ples exerted upon him. These religious principles he 
turned into metaphysics. His system as a whole was 
religious and metaphysical (Pfleiderer, p. 32 f.). 

With this introduction, Pfleiderer proceeds as fol- 
lows. Heraclitus’ starting point lay positively in his 
theory of knowledge, which was a doctrine of specu- 
lative intuition and self-absorption. In this sense our 
author understands the fragment from Plutarch (adv. 
Colot. 20, p. 1118; = frag. 80), EdeCyaduny suewutoy, “1 
searched within myself,” that is, I wrapped myself in 
thought, and so in this self-absorption I sought the 
kernel of all truth. Hence his contempt for the masses 
who act and speak without insight. But does not this 
conflict with those Heraclitic sentences which place 
the standard of truth and action in the common or 
universal (vvor) ? (cp. frags. 92,91). Do these not lead 
as Schuster holds, to the rule, Verum est, quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus creditum est? No, 
says Pfleiderer, the common here does not mean the 
general opinion of the majority. All such interpret- 
ations are sufficiently refuted by that other passage, 
“To me, one is ten thousand if he be the best ’’ (frag. 
118). What Heraclitus really meant by the common 
(over) was ‘the true inward universality.” Absorp- 
tion into one’s inner self was absorption into that 
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ground of reason which is identical with the divine 
principle of the world. By this universal reason under 
which he contemplated all things, Heraclitus meant 
nothing different from what by Spinoza was expressed 
by “‘sub specie aeternitatis,’? and in subsequent phi- 
losophy by ‘‘intellectual intuition’? and ‘the stand- 
point of universal knowledge.’’ Heraclitus fell back 
upon that universal instinct which in the form of 
human language is exhibited as the deposit of succes- 
sive ages, and which again he did not distinguish 
from the voice of the Sibyl, representative of divine 
revelation. As respects the source of knowledge, 
Heraclitus as little as Spinoza, Fichte and Hegel, 
looked to himself as individual, but rather to that 
singular and qualitative divine source in which the 
individual participates (Pfleiderer, p. 46 ff.). 

The senses, though they do not give us the whole 
truth, yet furnish the sufficient data that are to be 
interpreted by the light of reason. The errors of the 
masses do not arise from trusting the senses, for the 
latter give not a false, but a partial account. Their 
error lies in missing the spiritual band which unites 
the manifold of sense into the higher unity, an error 
distinctive of the popular polytheism as against the 
religion of the Mysteries (Id. p. 70). 

The theory of knowledge, Heraclitus’ starting point, 
being thus disposed of, Pfleiderer proceeds to discuss 
the material principles of his philosophy in their 
abstract metaphysical form. The keynote here is the 
indestructibility of life. The oscillating identity of 
life and death, a truth adopted from the Mysteries, is 
taken up by Heraclitus and elevated into a universal 
and metaphysical principle. It is based on the simple 
observation of Nature, which sees the life and light 
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and warmth of summer passing into the death and 
darkness and cold of winter, only to be revived and 
restored in the never-failing spring. So on a smaller 
scale, day passes into night, but night ever again into 
day. So everywhere in Nature nothing passes away 
but to revive again. From this follows the hope of 
the universality of this law, the indestructibility of 
human life, and the resolution of the opposition be- 
tween the light, warm life here above and the dark, 
cold death below. This is the hopeful element which 
characterizes the philosophy of the Ephesian. Over 
against it was the hopeless creed of the masses, whose 
complaint over the inexorable destiny of death found 
expression from the earliest times in the despairing 
lines of the poets. The common view does not see too 
much continuance and constancy in reality, but too 
little. ‘‘ What we see waking,’ says Heraclitus, “is 
death, what we see sleeping is a dream’”’ (Clement of 
Alex. iii. 3, p. 520; =frag. 64). Which means, that like 
the unreality and inconstancy of dreams is this ephem- 
eral and perishing existence which we, the vulgar 
people, see when awake. Reversing this gloomy view, 
the Mysteries taught that Hades and Dionysus were 
the same (cp. frag. 127). That is, the god of death 
feared in the world below, is identical with the god of 
life and joy of the world here above, which is to say 
that the regenerative power of life persists even in 
death and shall overcome it (Pfleiderer, p. 74 ff.). 
From this theory of the indestructibility of the fire 
force of life, Heraclitus passes to the ancillary truth of 
the unity of opposition in general. Hence he asserted 
the identity of day and night, winter and summer, 
young and old, sleeping and waking, hunger and 
satiety (cp. frags. 36, 78). His whole theory of the 
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harmony of opposites was, as it were, apologetic. If 
life rules in death, why does death exist? It was in 
answer to this question that Heraclitus developed his 
science of opposition and strife, by showing the pres- 
ence here of a general law (Pfleiderer, p. 84 ff.). 

In the same spirit Pfleiderer interprets the much 
contested figure of the harmony of the world as the 
harmony of the bow and the lyre (see frags. 45, 56). 
Without rejecting the interpretation suggested by 
Bernays (Rhein. Mus. vii. p. 94) and followed by most 
other critics, which refers the figure to the form of 
the bow and of the lyre, their opposite stretching arms 
producing harmony by tension, Pfleiderer finds in the 
comparison still another meaning. The bow and the 
lyre are both attributes of Apollo, the slayer and the 
giver of life and joy. Thus the harmony between the 
bow and the lyre, as attributes of one god—symbols 
respectively of death and of life and joy—expresses the 
great thought of the harmony and reciprocal inter- 
change of death and life (Pfleiderer, p. 89 ff.). 

The Heraclitic flux of all things, says Pfleiderer, was 
not antecedent to his abstract teachings, but the logi- 
cal consequence thereof. The identity of life and 
death led him to the identity of all opposites. But 
opposites are endlessly flowing or passing into each 
other. Hence from the principle that everything is 
opposition, follows the principle that everything flows. 
The universal flux is only a picture to make his relig- 
ious metaphysical sentences intelligible (Id. p. 100 ff.). 

The Heraclitic fire is real fire as opposed to the 
logical symbol of Lassalle, but not the strictly sensible 
fire that burns and crackles, as Teichmiiller supposes. 
It is rather a less definite conception, which is taken 
now as fire, now as warmth, warm air or vapor. It is 
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the concrete form or intuitional correlate of the meta- 
physical notion of life (Id. p. 120 ff.). 

“The way up and down”? refers not only to the trans- 
mutations of fire, water, and earth, but holds good in 
general for the oscillation of opposites, and particularly 
for the polarity of life and death (Id. p. 140). 

As one result of his investigation, Pfleiderer affirms 
a strong optimistic element in the philosophy of the 
Ephesian. He contests the opinion of Schuster and 
Zeller that the endless destruction of single existences 
is kindred to the pessimistic doctrine of Anaximander, 
of the extinction of all individuals as an atonement 
for the “ injustice’”’ of individual existence. The pro- 
cess indeed goes on, but it has a bright side, and it is 
this that Heraclitus sees. Life, to besure, is ever pass- 
ing into death, but out of death life ever emerges. It 
is this thought, the powerlessness of death over the 
indestructible fire force of life, which Heraclitus em- 
phasizes (Id. p. 180 ff.). 

Still more decided is his rational optimism, his un- 
swerving belief in a world well ordered and disposed. 
A deep rationality characterizes the universe (cp. frags. 
2, 1, 91, 92, 98, 99, 96, 19). To express this idea, Hera- 
clitus used the word Logos, which after his time played 
so prominent a part in the older philosophy. This 
word, passing even beyond its signification of ‘‘ well 
ordered relation,’’ conveyed finally with Heraclitus, 
as Aoyvog Evvdc, rather the idea of Reason immanent in 
the world (Pfleiderer, p. 231 ff.). 

In the invisible harmony we find the same general 
thought. As distinguished from the visible harmony, 
which meant that external order of Nature insuring to 
the trustful peasant the never failing return of summer 
and winter, heat and frost, day and night,—the invisi- 
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ble harmony was that all-embracing harmony which 
is revealed to thought as the rational union of all 
oppositions. Against this theodicy there is no valid 
objection to be derived from the accounts which repre- 
sent the Ephesian philosopher as sad and complain- 
ing, nor from the passages descriptive of the evils 
of life and the weakness of men (cp. frags. 86, 55, 112, 
etc.). In all cases these refer not to the philosopher’s 
own opinions, but to the errors of the ignorant masses 
(Pfleiderer, p. 235 ff.). 

The future existence of the soul, though not consis- 
tent with his physics and metaphysics, was neverthe- 
less held from the religious and ethical standpoint. In 
fact it was involved, as has been shown, in Heraclitus’ 
point of departure, so that we have less reason to com- 
plain of inconsistency in his case than we have, in 
reference to the same matter, in the case of the Stoics 
later (Id. p. 210). 


We have given, perhaps, more space to the exposi- 
tion of Pfleiderer’s work than it relatively deserves, 
because it is the last word that has been spoken on 
Heraclitus, because, also, it has deservedly brought 
into prominence the optimism and the religious char- 
acter of his philosophy, and because finally it presents 
another instructive example of over-systemization. It 
claims our attention, too, because the view it proposes 
is a complete reversal of the prevalent conception of 
Heraclitus, and if seriously taken, changes the whole 
tenor of his philosophy. 

In what follows we shall examine chiefly the two 
main points in Pfleiderer’s work, namely, the theory 
of knowledge and the connection with the Greek 
Mysteries ; the latter, becauseit is Pfleiderer’s particu- 
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lar contribution, and the former, because it will open 
to us an important aspect of the Ephesian’s philosophy. 

In the first place, however, it can by no means be 
admitted that the doctrine of the flux and the harmony 
of opposites represent the negative side of his system, 
and are secondary to his theory of knowledge and 
his religious dogmas. The unanimous testimony of 
the ancients cannot be thus easily set aside. That of 
Plato and Aristotle alone is decisive. Pfleiderer objects 
that Plato’s purpose, which was to establish the 
changelessness of noumena against the change of 
phenomena, led him to emphasize the flux of Hera- 
clitus. But if Heraclitus’ positive teachings were, as 
Pfleiderer says, first of all the theory of knowledge, 
this and not the flux must have been emphasized in the 
Theaetetus where the theory of knowledge was Plato’s 
theme. It is sufficient, however, here to note that 
what Heraclitus has stood for in philosophy from his 
own time to the present, is the doctrine of absolute 
change, and this doctrine may, therefore, properly be 
called the positive side of his philosophy. If what 
Pfleiderer means is that the theory of knowledge and 
not the flux was his starting point, he would have a 
shadow more of right. It is, however, misleading to 
say that his theory of knowledge was his starting 
‘point, for, as we have indicated in our examination of 
Schuster’s work, Heraclitus was not concerned with a 
theory of knowledge as such. To state in a word what 
his point of departure really was, regarded from a 
common-sense view, it was his conviction that he was 
in possession of new truth which the blindness and 
ignorance of men prevented them from seeing (the 
point of departure indeed of almost every one who 
writes a book), and the three leading ideas in this 
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new truth were: 1. the absence of that stability in 
Nature which the untrained senses perceive; 2. the 
unsuspected presence of a universal law of order; 3. 
the law of strife which brings unity out of diversity. 
In one sense this may be called a theory of knowledge, 
and only in this sense was it his starting point. 

But concerning the theory of knowledge itself, we 
cannot accept Pfleiderer’s position. By placing it in 
speculative intuition and self-absorption, he has rushed 
to the very opposite extreme of Schuster’s sensation- 
alism, and in so doing has equally misrepresented 
Heraclitus. Either extreme is forcing a modern theory 
of knowledge upon the Ephesian of which he was 
wholly innocent. What support has Pfleiderer for 
his “‘ self-absorption ’’ theory? None whatever. He 
alleges the fragment ’Ed:Cyoduny éuewutoy (cp. frag. 80), 
which he arbitrarily renders, ‘“‘I searched within 
myself’’ (‘Ich forschte in mir selbst’’). This frag- 
ment is from Plutarch (adv. Colot. 20, p. 1118), Diog- 
enes Laertius (ix. 5; cp. frag. 80, sources), and others. 
Plutarch understands it to refer simply to self-knowl- 
edge like the [v0 cavréy at Delphi (similarly Julian, 
Or. vi. p. 185A). Diogenes understands it as referring 
to self-instruction (similarly Tatian, Or. ad Graec. 3). 
Diogenes says, ‘‘ He (Heraclitus) was a pupil of no one, 
but he said that he inquired for himself and learned all 
things by himself”? (jxovse 7 obdevdc, GA? abdrov gy 
OCycachae xai pabetv xdvta nap’ éwutod). The latter 
seems to be its true meaning, as is seen by comparing 
the passage from Polybius (xii. 27; cp. frag. 15), “‘ The 
eyes are better witnesses than the ears.’’ As here he 
means to say that men should see for themselves and 
not trust to the reports of others, so in the fragment in 
question he means only that he himself has inquired of 
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himself and not of others (cp. also frags. 14, 13). But 
Pfleiderer, in order to support a theory, has taken 
these two innocent words and pressed them into a doc- 
trine of contemplative intuition, by giving them the 
meaning, ‘‘I wrapped myself in thought ”’ (‘Ich ver- 
senkte mich sinnend und forschend,”’ etc., p. 47). So 
far is it from the case that Heraclitus sought the 
source of knowledge by turning inward, that he ex- 
pressed himself directly to the contrary. Thus we read 
in Plutarch (de Superst. 3, p. 166; = frag. 95): 0 “Hpd- 
xhectos yyat, totic éypyyopdaw Eva xat xocvoyv xdapoy etvae, TOY 
08 xocpewpéver Exaatov sig tOcov dxootpégecbas, the sense of 
which is well given by Campbell (Theaetetus of Plato, 
p. 246), ‘“‘ To live in the light of the universal Order is 
to be awake, to turn aside into our own microcosm is 
to gotosleep.”? Again, the whole passage from Sextus 
Empiricus (adv. Math. vii. 1382, 133; ep. frags. 92, 2) 
is conclusive. ‘For,’ says Sextus, ‘having thus 
statedly shown that we do and think everything by 
participation in the divine reason, he [Heraclitus] 
adds, ‘It is necessary therefore to follow the com- 
mon, for although the Law of Reason is common, the 
majority of people live as though they had an under- 
standing of their own.’ But this is nothing else than 
an explanation of the mode of the universal disposition 
of things. As far therefore as we participate in the 
memory of this, we are true, but as far as we separate 
ourselves individually we are false. A more express 
denial of any self-absorption or a priort theory of 
knowledge would be impossible. Heraclitus is con- 
stantly urging men to come out of themselves and 
place themselves in an attitude of receptivity to that 
which surrounds them, and not go about as if self- 
included (cp. frags. 94, 3, 2). But what does Hera- 
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clitus mean by participation in the divine or universal 
Reason? Is not this just Pfleiderer’s position when 
he says that the Ephesian as little as Fichte or Hegel 
looked to himself as individual, but rather to that abso- 
lute reason in which the individual participates? The 
difference is radical and vital, but Pfleiderer, like 
Lassalle, failed to see it because he did not free himself 
from strictly modern theories of knowledge. The dif- 
ference is simply this. The universal reason of which 
Pfleiderer is speaking is that in which man necessarily 
and by his intellectual nature participates. That of 
Heraclitus is the divine Reason, in which man ought 
to participate but may not. Pfleiderer’s universal 
reason is universal in man. That of Heraclitus, out- 
side of and independent of man. The latter, so far 
from being necessarily involved in thought, is inde- 
pendent of thought. It is that pure, fiery and godlike 
essence, the apprehension of which gives rationality in 
the measure in which it is possessed. No reader, 
therefore, who can think of only two theories of 
knowledge, a strictly a priori theory and a strictly 
empirical theory, can understand Heraclitus. But, it 
may be asked, if knowledge does not come from with- 
out through the senses, nor from within from the 
nature of thought, whence does it come? Heraclitus, 
however, would not be disturbed by such a modern 
dilemma. There is reason, in fact, to believe, though 
it sounds strange to us, that he supposed this divine 
rational essence to be inhaled in the air we breathe 
(cp. Sextus Emp. adv. Math. vii. 127, 1382). It exists 
in that which surrounds us (zepeéyov), and the measure 
of our rationality depends on the degree in which we 
can possess ourselves of this divine flame. There was 
no conciseness of thought here, however, and Heracli- 
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tus seemed to think that it was partly apprehended 
through the senses, that is, the most perfect condition 
of receptivity to truth was the condition in which aman 
was most awake. The stupidest man is he who is 
asleep, blind, self-involved, and we may add, self- 
absorbed (cp. frags. 95, 90, 77, 3, 2, 94). Hence, if 
we have rightly interpreted Heraclitus here, a man 
might wrap himself in thought forever and be no 
nearer to truth. The source of knowledge did not lie 
in that direction to any pre-Socratic Greek philosopher. 
Absorption into one’s inner self, which Pfleiderer thinks 
was Heraclitus’ source of absolute knowledge, was the 
one thing he most despised. 

Let us now consider the connection of Heraclitus 
with the Greek Mysteries, which Pfleiderer makes the 
basis of his interpretation of the whole philosophy. 
Pfleiderer has done a good work in emphasizing the 
religious character of the philosophy of the Ephesian. 
Lassalle and Teichmiiller had already pointed it out. 
Failure to recognize this is the gravest fault in the 
critical work of Zeller. But as in Lassalle we found 
over-systemization of the logical idea, in Schuster of the 
empirical, in Teichmiiller of the physical, so in Pflei- 
derer there is great over-systemization of the religi- 
ous element. More strictly, it is a vast over-emphasis 
of one thought, namely, the indestructibility of life, or 
the alternating identity of life and death, which Pflei- 
derer claims to be a religious truth taken from the 
Mysteries, and out of which, as we have seen, he 
spins the whole philosophy of Heraclitus, including 
the doctrine of the eternal flux, the unity of opposites, 
and the fire. The slight grounds on which all this is 
based must have already impressed the reader with 
surprise that Pfleiderer should make so much out 
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of it. The fact that Heraclitus lived in Ephesus and 
that Ephesus was a very religious city, is a fair speci- 
men of the arguments by which he would establish a 
connection with the Mysteries. There have been pre- 
served only three fragments in which Heraclitus makes 
any direct reference to the Greek Mysteries, all taken 
from Clement of Alexandria (Protrept. 2, pp. 19, 30; 
cp. frags. 124, 125, 127), and in these three passages 
other critics have found no sympathy with, but stern 
condemnation of the mystic cult. In the first passage 
where the vuzterdioe, pdyor, Bdxyor, Ajvae and plotae are 
threatened with future fire, Pfleiderer admits con- 
demnation of mystic abuses. But the third fragment, 
relating to the Dionysiac orgies, is the one upon which 
he most relies to establish the sympathy of our philo- 
sopher with the Mysteries. The passage is as follows : 
Et pn yap Aovdow nopryy enoedyto xai Byreov dopa 
acdotocac, dvacdéotata sioyact dv wutic O8 "Atdyc xat 
Ardvucos, Stew patvovtar xai Ayvaitover. ‘ For were it not 
Dionysus to whom they institute a procession and 
sing songs in honor of the pudenda, it would be the 
most shameful action. But Dionysus, in whose honor 
they rave in bacchic frenzy, and Hades, are the same.”’ 
Although this has usually been interpreted (by Schlei- 
ermacher, Lassalle, and Schuster) to mean that the 
excesses practiced in these ceremonies will beatoned for 
hereafter, since Dionysus under whose name they are 
carried on is identical with Pluto, the god of the lower 
world, Pfleiderer, interpreting it in a wholly different 
spirit, believes it to mean that these rites, although in 
themselves considered they would be most shameful, 
nevertheless have at least a partial justification from 
the fact that they are celebrated in honor of Dionysus, 
because since Dionysus and Pluto are the same, the 
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rites are really a symbolism expressing the power of 
life over death and the indestructibility of life even 
in death. These vile phallus songs are in fact songs 
of triumph of life over death (Pfleiderer, p. 28). 
Although somewhat far-fetched, this is a possible in- 
terpretation of this obscure passage. This explanation 
is perhaps not more strained than the others that have 
been given (see below, frag. 127, crit. note). Granting 
it, and granting that Heraclitus here expresses a cer- 
tain sympathy with, or at least does not express 
condemnation of the Mysteries, what follows? Surely, 
Pfieiderer would not seriously ask us to conclude from 
a single passage friendly to the religion of the Myste- 
ries, that Heraclitus’ whole philosophy or any part of 
it was drawn from them. 

But this fragment has another and more important 
use for Pfleiderer. In the religious truth here expressed 
of the identity of Dionysus and Hades, that is, the 
identity of life and death, he finds the germ of all 
the Heraclitic philosophy. But the serious question 
immediately arises whether the philosophy of oppo- 
sites grew out of this identity, or whether this identity 
was merely another illustration of the law of oppo- 
sites. As Pfleiderer has produced no sufficient reason 
for believing differently, the natural conclusion is 
that, as elsewhere we find the unity of day and night, 
up and down, awake and asleep, so here we have the 
unity of the god of death and the god of life, as another 
illustration of the general law. To reverse this and 
say that in this particular antithesis we have the 
parent of all antitheses is very fanciful. Still further, 
we should infer from Pfleiderer’s argument that the 
identity of Dionysus and Hades was a well known and 
accepted truth among the Mysteries, and that in the 
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above fragment we find it in the very act of passing 
into the philosophy of the Ephesian. How much truth 
is there in this? So little that there is no record of the 
identity of these two gods before the time of Hera- 
clitus. Later, to be sure, something of the kind ap- 
pears. Dionysus represented at least five different 
gods, and in different times and places seems to have 
been identified with most of the principal deities. In 
Crete and at Delphi we hear of Zagreus, the winter 
Dionysus of the lower world. No doubt other instances 
might be shown where Dionysus was brought into 
some relation or other with a chthonian deity. But 
Heraclitus, if he had wished to develop a philosophy 
from the alternation of summer and winter and the 
mystic symbolism of life and death therein contained, 
would hardly have chosen so dubious an expression of 
it as the unity of Dionysus and Hades. We have no 
reason to regard this as anything else than one of the 
many paradoxical statements which he loved, of his 
law of opposites. Indeed, the genesis of this law is not 
so obscure that we need to force it out of a hidden 
mystic symbolism. Zeller in his introduction to Greek 
philosophy has well said that “philosophy did not 
need the myth of Kore and Demeter to make known 
the alternation of natural conditions, the passage from 
death to life and life to death ; daily observation taught 
it’? (Vol. 1, p. 60). 

The intrinsic weakness of Pfieiderer’s position is 
best seen when he attempts to pass to the doctrine of 
the flux. It taxes the imagination to see how the 
identity of life and death should lead to the universal 
principle zdvra ywoe xat oddév pévee. Pfleiderer would 
have us believe that the eternal flux was a subordinate 
thought—a mere picture to help the mind to conceive 
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the primary metaphysical truth of the unity of oppo- 
sites. We have already attempted to show that any 
explanation of the Heraclitic philosophy must be wrong 
which reduces the doctrine of the flux to a subordinate 
position. Here it is sufficient to add that if Heraclitus 
had been seeking a picture to illustrate the optimistic 
endurance of life even in death, and the rational unity 
and harmony of opposite powers, he could not possibly 
have chosen a more unfortunate figure than the ever- 
flowing river into which one cannot step twice. Pflei- 
derer, in saying that Heraclitus chose the picture of the 
evanescence of things to illustrate his law of opposites 
and the endurance of life, seems to have forgotten 
that on a previous page (above, p. 602) he said that the 
hopeless creed of the masses, against which the Ephe- 
sian was trying to establish the triumph of life, saw 
not too much permanence and constancy in the world, 
but too little. 

We are forced, therefore, to conclude not only that 
Pfleiderer has failed to establish any especial depend- 
ence of Heraclitus upon the religion of the Greek Mys- 
teries, but also that his supposed discovery that we 
have here a metaphysical philosophy developed from 
the material principle of the oscillating identity of life 
and death, is an assumption without basis in fact. 

In redeeming the Ephesian from the charge of pessi- 
mism, Pfleiderer has done a good work. But here 
again he has gone too far, in finding not only a well 
grounded rational optimism in the doctrine of a world- 
ruling Order, but also a practical optimism in the idea 
of the indestructibility of life, an idea which, although 
it appears on every page of Pfleiderer’s book, is not to 
be found in any saying of Heraclitus or in any record 
of his philosophy. 
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Section II.—RECONSTRUCTIVE. 
I. 


Having examined the four preceding fundamentally 
different views of the philosophy of Heraclitus, and 
having discovered that the opinions of modern critics 
on the tenor of this philosophy furnish a new and un- 
expected illustration of Heraclitus’ own law of abso- 
lute instability, it remains to be considered whether it 
is possible to resolve, as he did, this general diversity 
into a higher unity, and in this case to verify his law 
that in all opposition there is harmony. If such a 
unity is sought as that attempted by Lassalle, Schuster, 
and Pfleiderer, it may be said at once that the task is 
impossible. All such ambitious attempts in construc- 
tive criticism in the case of Heraclitus are certain to 
result, as we have seen, in over-interpretation, and 
while they may leave a completed picture in the mind 
of the reader, they do not leave a true one. Not only 
is such a unified view of the philosophy of the Ephe- 
sian unattainable, but it is unnecessary. It is quite 
certain that had we before us his original book in its 
entirety, we should find therein no fully consistent 
system of philosophy. Yet it is just this fact that 
modern critics forget. While they point out errors 
and contradictions by the score in the books of their 
fellow critics, they allow for no inconsistencies on the 
part of the original philosopher. Presuppositions of 
harmony between all the sentences of an ancient 
writer have led to much violence of interpretation. 
Our interest in Heraclitus is not in his system as such, 
but in his great thoughts which have historic signifi- 
cance. These we should know, if possible, in their 
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original meaning and in their connection with preced- 
ing and succeeding philosophy. Before concluding 
this introduction, then, it will be of advantage to re- 
capitulate the results of the foregoing criticism, and 
to place together such conclusions concerning the chief 
Heraclitic thoughts as we have drawn either from the 
agreement or the disagreement of the various critics. 

We shall best understand Heraclitus if we fix well 
in mind his immediate starting-point. As we found 
above in the examination of Pfleiderer’s position (p. 
606), the Ephesian philosopher was first and primarily 
a preacher. To him the people almost without excep- 
tion, were blind, stupid, and beastly. Heraclitus 
hated them. They got no farther than crude sense 
perception (cp. frags. 4, 6, 3), failing not only to recog- 
nize the invisible harmony of the changing world, but 
even the change itself (cp. frag. 2). They believed 
things were fixed because they appeared so at first 
sight. They preferred the lower passions to the higher 
senses (cp. frag. 111). He is from first to last a misan- 
thrope. He despises the people, yet as if constrained 
by a divine command, he must deliver his message (cp. 
frags. 1, 2). To understand Heraclitus we must free our 
minds from conceptions of every other Greek philoso- 
pher, except, perhaps, his fellow Ionians. Never after- 
wards did philosophy exhibit such seriousness. We 
can no more imagine Heraclitus at Athens than we 
can think of Socrates away fromit. Although, as we 
shall see, the philosophy of Plato stood in vital con- 
nection with that of Heraclitus, no contrast could be 
greater than the half playful speculative style of the 
former, and the stern, oracular and dogmatic utter- 
ances of the latter. We shall find no parallel except 
in Jewish literature. Indeed, Heraclitus was a pro- 
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phet. As the prophets of Israel hurled their messages 
in actual defiance at the people, hardly more does the 
Ephesian seem to care how his words are received, if 
only he gets them spoken. Not more bitter and mis- 
anthropic is Hosea in his denunciation of the people’s 
sins (cp. ch. iv. 1, 2 ff.), than is our philosopher in his 
contempt for the stupidity and dullness of the masses. 
At the very opening of his book he says, from his lofty 
position of conscious superiority : ‘‘ This Law which I 
unfold, men insensible and half asleep will not hear, 
and hearing, will not comprehend”’ (frag. 2; cp. frags. 
3, 5, 94, 95). 

Now what was the prime error of the people which 
so aroused the Ephesian, and what was the message 
which he had to deliver to them? Zeller is wrong in 
saying (Vol. 1, p. 576) that, according to Heraclitus, the 
radical error of the people was in attributing to things 
a permanence of being which they did not possess. In 
no passage does he censure the people for this. What 
he blames them for is their insensibility, for looking 
low when they ought to look high—in a word, for 
blindness to the Divine Law or the Universal Reason 
(frags. 2, 3, 4, 51, 45, 14). He blames them for 
not recognizing the beauty of strife (frag. 43), and 
the law of opposites (frag. 45). He blames them 
for their grossness and beastliness (frags. 86, 111). 
Finally, he blames them for their immorality (frag. 
124), their silliness in praying to idols (frag. 126), 
and their imbecility in thinking they could purify 
themselves by sacrifices of blood (frag. 130). We 
see therefore how wholly impossible it is to under- 
stand Heraclitus unless we consider the ethical and 
religious character of his mind. Thus Zeller, in as far 
as he has attempted to give us a picture of Heraclitus’ 
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system, has failed by starting with the doctrine of the 
fiux and overlooking the religious motive. This is not 
to say, as Pfleiderer has done, that the flux was 
merely a negative teaching. Next to the recognition 
of the Eternal Law, it was the most positive of his 
teachings, and was the ground of his influence upon 
subsequent thought. As such it is of chief interest to 
us ; but as far as we wish to get a picture of Heraclitus 
himself, we must think first of his religious and ethical 
point of departure. Thus the content of Heraclitus’ 
message to his countrymen was ethical. It was a 
call to men everywhere to wake up, to purify their 
BapBdpoug guydc, and see things in their reality. 

What now was this reality which he with his finer 
insight saw, but which ruder souls were blind to? 
This brings us to the theoretical side or the philo- 
sophical content of Heraclitus’ message. Here comes 
in the contribution of Teichmiiller, who, as we saw, 
clearly pointed out that the great new thought of the 
Ephesian was the unity in the manifold, as opposed to 
the unity over against the manifold, taught by 
Xenophanes. It was the unity of opposition, the 
harmony of strife. It was Order immanent in cease- 
less change. To use a phrase of Campbell’s, ‘‘ The 
Idea of the universe implies at once absolute activity 
and perfect law’’ (Plat. Theaet. Appendix, p. 244). This 
was the central thought of Heraclitus, ‘‘ the grandeur 
of which,” says Campbell, “‘ was far beyond the com- 
prehension of that time.” But, it may be said, if we 
have rightly apprehended Heraclitus’ position as a 
prophet and preacher, this was rather strong meat to 
feed the masses. But the zodMot with Heraclitus was a 
very broad term. It included everybody. The arro- 
gance of this man was sublime. Neither Homer nor 
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Hesiod nor Pythagoras nor Xenophanes escaped his 
lash (cp. frags. 16, 17, 119, 114). He had especially 
in mind the so-called ‘“‘men of repute,’’ and said they 
were makers and witnesses of lies (cp. frag. 118). The 
whole male population of Ephesus, he said, ought to 
be hung or expelled on account of their infatuation 
and blindness (cp. frag. 114). Addressing such an 
audience, indeed, his message had to be pitched high. 
We have in the Ephesian sage a man who openly 
claimed to have an insight superior to all the world, 
and the history of thought has vindicated his claim. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered that Heraclitus 
did, in a measure, try to make the world-ruling Law 
intelligible. He pictured it now as Justice, whose 
handmaids, the Erinyes, will not let the sun overstep 
his bounds (frag. 29) ; now as Fate, or the all-determin- 
ing Destiny (Stobaeus, Ecl. i. 5, p. 178; cp. frag. 63); 
now as simple Law (frags. 23, 91), now as Wisdom 
(frag. 65), intelligent Will (frag. 19), God (frag. 36), 
Zeus (frag. 65). Respecting the latter term he ex- 
pressly adds that it is misleading. So we see that 
Heraclitus did what some modern philosophers have 
been blamed for doing—he put his new thoughts into 
old religious formulas. But it was more justifiable in 
the case of the Ephesian. He did so, not to present a 
semblance of orthodoxy, but to try to make his idea 
intelligible. In fact, Heraclitus, no less than Xeno- 
phanes, was a fearless, outspoken enemy of the popular 
anthropomorphisms. ‘This world, the same for all,” 
he says, ‘‘ neither any of the gods nor any man has 
made, but it always was, and is, and shall be, an ever 
living fire, kindled and quenched according to law” 
(frag. 20; cp. frag. 126). 

At this point it is natural to ask ourselves what, 
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more exactly considered, Heraclitus meant by his Uni- 
versal Order, his Divine Law, xoevd¢ Adyoc, etc. This 
inquiry fair criticism will probably not allow us to 
answer more concisely than has already been done. 
We have found ample reason for rejecting the notion 
that it was of a logical nature, or any objectification of 
that which is inherent in human thought. Yet it was 
not without human attributes. As fiery essence, it 
was identified with the universe and became almost 
material. As Order, it approached the idea of pure 
mathematical Relation or Form (cp. frag. 23, and Zel- 
ler, Vol. 1, p. 628, 3, and 620). As Wisdom, it was pic- 
tured as the intelligent power or efficient force that 
produces the Order. When we reflect what difficulty 
even at the present day we find in answering the 
simple question, What is Order ? we are less surprised 
to find that the Ephesian philosopher did not always 
distinguish it from less difficult conceptions. We are, 
however, surprised and startled at the significance of 
the thought which this early Greek so nearly formu- 
lated, that the one permanent, abiding element in a 
universe of ceaseless change is mathematical relation. 
At any rate, while recognizing the want of perfect 
consistency and codrdination in Heraclitus’ system 
here, we shall be helped by keeping this in mind, that 
the system was pure pantheism. Too much stress can- 
not be laid upon Teichmiiller’s exposition of the history 
of the idea of Transcendent Reason, which first arose, 
not in Heraclitus, but in Anaxagoras. To the latter 
belongs the credit or the blame, whichever it may be, 
of taking the first step towards the doctrine of imma- 
teriality or pure spirit, which has influenced not only 
philosophy, but society to its foundations even to 
the present day. Heraclitus was guiltless of it. To 
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him the world intelligence itself was a part of the world 
material—itself took part in the universal change. 

In close connection with the Heraclitic Universal 
Order stands the doctrine of strife as the method of 
the evolution of the world, and the doctrine of the har- 
mony and ultimately the unity of opposites—thoughts 
which were not only central in Heraclitus’ system, 
but which, being too advanced for his time, have 
waited to be taken up in no small degree by modern 
science. It is unnecessary to repeat here the explana- 
tions of Schuster (above, pp. 574, 575), and particularly 
of Teichmiiller (above, p. 586), which we found to indi- 
cate the correct interpretation of these thoughts. These 
principles are to Heraclitus the mediation between 
absolute change and perfect law. That which appears. 
to the senses as rest and stability is merely the tempo- 
rary equilibrium of opposite striving forces. It is har- 
mony by tension (cp. frags. 45, 43, 46). This law, 
elementary in modern physics, is yet, as we shall pres- 
ently see, not the whole content of the Heraclitic 
thought, although it is its chief import. But in the 
equilibrium of opposite forces we have at least relative 
rest, not motion. And of molecular motion Heraclitus 
knew nothing. How then did he conceive of apparent 
stability as absolute motion? This question supposes 
more exactness of thought than we look for in the 
Ephesian. The eternal flux was more generally con- 
ceived as absolute perishability. Nothing is perma- 
nently fixed. Allis involved in the ceaseless round of 
life and death, growth and decay. Strictly, however, 
there is no contradiction here, since the rest of balanced 
forces is only relative rest. It is possibly not going 
too far to accept an illustration given by Ernst Laas 
(Idealismus u. Positivismus 1, p. 200) of Heraclitus’ 
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conception of absolute change under the dominion of 
law. He compares it to the actual path of our planets, 
which move neither in circles nor in exact ellipses, but 
under the influence of the attractive forces of moons 
and of other planets, or of comets, continually change 
both their course and their velocity, and yet all accord- 
ing to law. 

In addition to the explanations now given, how- 
ever, there is something more to be said concerning 
the unity or sameness of opposites. This teaching is 
very prominent in the Heraclitic fragments (cp. frags. 
35, 36, 39, 48, 45, 46, 52, 57, 58, 59, 67, 78). This 
prominence was no doubt less in the original work, as 
the paradoxical character of these sayings has encour- 
aged their preservation. But all the critics have failed 
to notice that we have in these fragments two distinct 
classes of oppositions which, though confused in Hera- 
clitus’ mind, led historically into different paths of 
development. The first is that unity of opposites 
which results from the fact that they are endlessly 
passing into one another. It must not be forgotten 
that this is a purely physical opposition, as has been 
pointed out by Zeller, Schuster and others, in refuta- 
tion of the opinion of Lassalle, who fancied that he 
had found here a Hegelian logical identity of contra- 
dictories. As examples of this class of oppositions 
may be mentioned the identity of day and night (frag. 
35), gods and men (frag. 67), alive and dead, asleep and 
awake (frag. 78). The identity of these oppositions 
means that they are not in themselves abiding condi- 
tions, but are continually and reciprocally passing 
into one another. As Heraclitus plainly says, they are 
the same because they are reciprocal transmutations 
of each other (frag. 78). But now we have another 
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class of opposites to which this reasoning will not 
apply. ‘‘Good and evil,’ he says, ‘“‘are the same”’ 
(frag. 57). This is simply that identity of opposites 
which developed into the Protagorean doctrine of 
relativity. The same thing may be good or evil 
according to the side from which you look at it. The 
passage from Hippolytus (Ref. haer. ix. 10; cp. frag. 
52, sources) states the doctrine of relativity as plainly 
asitcanbe stated. ‘‘ Pureand impure, he [Heraclitus] 
says, are one and the same, and drinkable and undrink- 
able are one and the same. ‘Sea water,’ he says, ‘is 
very pure and very foul, for while to fishes it is drink- 
able and healthful, to men it is hurtful and unfit to 
drink.’ ’’? (Compare the opposition of just and unjust, 
frag. 61; young and old, frag. 78; beauty and ugli- 
ness, frag. 99; cp. frags. 104, 98, 60, 61, 51, 53.) This 
simple truth is so prominent in the Heraclitic sayings 
that we see how Schuster could have mistaken it for 
the whole content of the theory of opposites and ig- 
nored the more important doctrine of the other class. 
We see further that Plato’s incorrect supposition that 
the Protagorean subjectivism was wholly an outgrowth 
of the Heraclitic flux, resulted from his insufficient 
acquaintance with the Ephesian’s own writings. It 
was a characteristic of Heraclitus that, in a degree 
surpassing any other philosopher of antiquity, and 
comparable only to the discoveries of Greek mathema- 
ticians and of modern physical philosophers, he had an 
insight into truths beyond his contemporaries, but he 
knew not how to coérdinate or use them. Having hit 
upon certain paradoxical relations of opposites, he 
hastened to group under his new law all sorts of oppo- 
sitions. Some that cannot be included under either of 
the above classes appear in a passage from Aristotle 
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(de Mundo, 5, p. 396 b 12; cp. frag. 59, sources ; cp. 
Eth. Eud. vii. 1, p. 1235 a 26; frag. 43), where in the 
case of the opposites sharps and flats, male and female, 
the opposition becomes simple correlation and the 
unity, harmony. 

The order of treatment brings us now to the Hera- 
clitic flux, but we have been compelled so far to anti- 
cipate this in discussing the Universal Order and the 
Law of Opposites that but one or two points need be 
considered here. As we have seen in the study of 
Schuster and Teichmiiller, the Heraclitic doctrine of 
the flux was a thoroughly radical one. Heaven and 
earth and all that they contain were caught in its fatal 
whirlpool. It exempted no immortal gods of the poets 
above us, no unchangeable realm of Platonic ideas 
around us, no fixed Aristotelian earth beneath us. 
It banished all permanence from the universe, and 
banished therewith all those last supports which men 
are accustomed to cling to. It introduced alarm into 
philosophy, and set men, even to the present day, 
asking, What can be saved from this general wreck ? 
What is there absolutely permanent in the universe? 
This question, as we have seen, did not trouble Hera- 
clitus himself, for, consistently or inconsistently, he 
had a foundation rock in his Universal Law, Reason 
or Order, which was his theoretical starting-point. 
Furthermore, concerning the flux, it is doubtful 
whether he ever pictured to himself such absolute 
instability as his words imply. 

But we are tempted to ask, Is his system here 
really, as it first appears, inconsistent ? Mr. Borden 
P. Bowne in his Metaphysics (p. 89) says that the 
Heraclitic theory of change thus extremely conceived 
“is intelligible and possible only because it is false.’’ 
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Let us look at Mr. Bowne’s argument. He has first 
shown in the same chapter that the Eleatic conception 
of rigid being without change is impossible, since in a 
world of absolute fixity, even the illusion of change 
would be impossible. Furthermore, he has shown that 
the vulgar conception of changeless being with 
changing states is untenable, since the “state of a 
thing expresses what the thing is at the time.” 
Changing states would be uncaused and undetermined 
except as the being changes. There can be therefore 
no fixed useless core of being. In general there is no 
changeless being. All is change, allis becoming. Is 
there then, he asks, any permanence or identity what- 
ever, or is the extreme Heraclitic position true? It is 
false. Why? Because, as in a world of Eleatic 
fixity, even the illusion of change would be impos- 
sible, so in a world of absolute change, even the appear- 
ance of rest would be impossible. There must be some 
abiding factor, that change may be known as change. 
There must be something permanent somewhere to 
make the notion of flow possible. This permanent 
something Mr. Bowne finds in the knowing subject— 
the conscious self. Having proceeded plainly up to 
this point, here he becomes mystical. The permanence 
of the conscious self, he continues, does not consist in 
any permanent substance of the soul. The soul forever 
changes equally with other being. The permanence 
consists in memory or self-consciousness. ‘‘How this 
is possible,’’ he says, ‘‘ there is no telling.’? The per- 
manence and identity of the soul consists, however, 
only in its ability ‘“‘to gather up its past and carry it 
with it.’ 

In this argument, Mr. Bowne’s first fallacy is in 
saying that in a world of absolute change there must 
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be some permanent factor in order that the change 
itself may be known. This is meaningless. Perma- 
nent as regards what? Permanence as regards other 
moving factors is simply relative difference of change. 
Mr. Bowne seems to have committed the primitive 
error of supposing that because all things seem to 
move, he alone is fixed—like the earth in the Ptole- 
maic astronomy. According to his argument, if he 
were in a moving car and should meet another moving 
car, the perception of movement would be impossible. 
His reasoning assumes that by absolute change is 
meant uniform change all in one way, which would 
not be change at all, but absolute fixity. Difference 
is the essential element in change, and difference is 
all that is necessary to the idea of change. The 
assumption of permanent personality in order tomake 
change itself possible is unnecessary. Mr. Bowne says 
that what constitutes permanence in the conscious 
self is its ability to gather up its past and carry it with 
it. But a stratifying rock or growing tree gathers 
up its past and carries it with it. But the apparent 
permanence in the case of the rock or tree is a tempo- 
rarily abiding form or temporarily abiding spacial 
relations. The apparent permanence of personality 
may similarly consist wholly in a temporarily abiding 
form or relation, must in fact consist in this, since 
Mr. Bowne rejects any abiding soul substance. But 
temporarily abiding relations, the extreme Heracli- 
teans do not deny, certainly not Heraclitus, to whom 
apparent rest was due to the temporary equilibrium 
of opposite balancing forces. We conclude, therefore, 
that Mr. Bowne’s charge of falsity against the theory 
of the Heraclitic flux is not well substantiated. Here 
as ever we see the difference between modern and 
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ancient philosophy. The former looks within, the 
latter without. Mr. Bowne seeks the abiding within 
himself. Heraclitus looked away from himself to the 
Universal Order without, which determined all things 
and himself. 

But though the Heraclitic absolute flux is vindicated 
from objections of the above character, the question 
still remains unanswered whether the doctrine is con- 
sistent with his conception of absolute Order. Did 
not Heraclitus make the common mistake of hyposta- 
sizing law? Did he not conceive of law as something 
by which the action of things is predetermined, rather 
than as a mere abstraction from the action of things ? 
No doubt he did even worse than this, for he ascribed 
to his xowd¢ Aoyog, attributes which led Bernays and 
Teichmiiller to believe that it was a self-conscious 
being, (a conclusion questioned by Zeller, Vol. 1, p. 
609, 3). But yet again he saved his consistency here 
by identifying his Absolute with fire and thereby 
bringing it after all into the all-consuming vortex of 
endless change. But in the face of this all-embracing 
flux, the one idea which stands out most prominent in 
Heraclitus is the deep rationality of the world—the 
eternal Order. Nor in the last analysis are these two 
at variance, for any world must be rational to the 
beings in it, for the rationality of the world to us is 
only our adaptation to the world, which is involved in 
the very fact of our existence. 

Concerning the cosmogony, it is worth while to re- 
call the suggestive thought contained in the ypyapoatvy 
and xopo¢ of Heraclitus. In our examination of Schus- 
ter’s work we found reason to believe that the word 
xeqep000Ly, which we may render “ craving”? or “‘long- 
ing,’’ was used by the Ephesian to denote the charac- 
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ter of the impulse or motive force by which the primi- 
tive world matter or fire evolved itself into the world 
of individual things. The records are too meagre to 
warrant much enlargement upon this idea ; neverthe- 
less it is important historically and in itself interesting. 
It is the beginning of that line of thought which finds 
the analogy to the original motive or creative power of 
the universe, not in man’s intellectual but in his emo- 
tional nature, not in pure thought but in pure desire. 
It is opposed to the conception of Aristotle that the 
absolute first mover is pure intellect, the thought of 
thought (670 voxoewc), and to the modern German 
enlargement of the same which began with the intel- 
lectual monads of Leibniz. On the other hand, it is 
in agreement with the idea brought out by Plato in 
his Symposium, the idea of Love as the source of devel- 
opment and immortality, and it reminds us later of 
Plotinus, who refuses to predicate thought or reason of 
the One but identifies it with the Good. The Hera- 
clitic-Platonic notion is no less anthropomorphic than 
the Aristotelian-Leibnizian ; but if the human mind 
must furnish forth some faculty to be singly hyposta- 
sized into God, we much prefer the richer emotional 
side to that of pure dry intellect or reason. 

We come now to the Heraclitic ethics, the freshest 
and most vital part of his philosophy, but most misun- 
derstood by all the critics. The practical ethical rule 
with Heraclitus is to follow the law of the state, 
which again is dependent upon the Divine Law (frags. 
91,100). From his standpoint this agrees with his in- 
junction to live according to Nature (frag. 107). More 
broadly stated, men should follow the Universal as 
opposed to individual whims. ‘‘The Law of Reason 
is common, but the majority of people live as though 
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they had an understanding of their own”’ (frag. 92). 
This leads us directly to the theoretical ethical prin- 
ciple which lay at the root of all Heraclitus’ philosophy, 
and which we have outlined above (p. 617) in defining 
his starting point as that of a preacher and prophet. 
The highest good was not contentment (edapéaryqacc), a 
statement taken from a single indefinite passage in 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 21, p. 417; Clement 
is followed by Theodoretus, iv. p. 984, ed. Halle), and 
which, though adopted by Zeller, is as silly and impos- 
sible as the better authenticated statement that Hera- 
clitus wept over everything. Such an ethical principle 
is at variance with every sentence of the Ephesian. 
He continually exhorts men, as we have seen, to arise, 
get out of their lethargy and wake up. His most 
pungent sarcasm is directed against the people who 
are in a state of indifference, sleepiness, contentment 
(frags. 2,3, 5, 94, 95, etc.). The highest good with Hera- 
clitus, therefore, is the greatest intellectually activity, 
the greatest receptivity to the divine reason around 
us, the greatest freedom from individual peculiarities 
and the greatest possession of that which is universal. 
‘‘ Human nature,” he says, ‘‘does not possess under- 
standing, but the divine does”’ (frag. 96). We must 
look away from ourselves to Nature around us. We 
must follow the universal Reason therein expressed. 
Proximately for men this is best found in the common, 
the normal, the customary, finally therefore in public 
law. 

It will thus be noticed that we have in Heraclitus 
an emphatic expression cf the type of ethics peculiar 
to the Greeks. Of the individual he thought little. 
‘To me one is ten thous:.nd if he be the best”’ (frag. 
113). He blamed the Fphesians for their declaration 
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of democracy (frag. 114). He would not have been 
able to appreciate those modern systems of ethics 
which make a moral law out of individual conscience 
and justify actions by good intentions. Heraclitus, as 
well as psychologists of recent times, seemed to appre- 
ciate the dangers of self-involution. His whole sys- 
tem is a protest against individual intensification. He 
will not have men roll themselves into a cocoon of a 
single system, or revolve in the circle of a single set of 
ideas. He will have them throw themselves open to 
the common light, keep every sense open and recep- 
tive to new impressions, and thereby attain truth, 
which is found in the universal alone. 

The optimism which Pfleiderer justifies for Hera- 
clitus does not stand in contradiction to the misan- 
thropy that we have found to characterize him. His 
optimism was thoroughly Leibnizian. It was reasoned 
optimism, resulting in the strong conviction that the 
world is good, rational and orderly. Most men, to be 
sure, are fools, but it is their own fault, as they will 
not put themselves in right relation to the world. 
Gottlob Mayer, in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Heraklit von 
Ephesus und Arthur Schopenhauer,” has been at pains 
to prove that Heraclitus is a Schopenhauer pessimist. 
We cannot regard his attempt as successful. Our 
study of the Ephesian philosopher in the preceding 
pages has shown nothing more clearly than that the 
logical result of his metaphysics is not, as this author 
claims, pessimism, but quite the opposite. None of the 
passages which he cites (cp. frags. 86, 55, 84, 66, 20, 
111) can be made to yield any pessimism beyond mis- 
anthropy, unless possibly the one from Lucian (Vit. 
Auct. c. 14,-QNAHTHS, ti yap 6 atwv éorw; HPA- 
KAEITOS, nai naitov, necoedwr, dcagepouevoc, cp. frag. 
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79), where Time is compared to a child at play, now 
arranging, now scattering the pebbles. And yet noth- 
ing is conclusive from this. It refers evidently to 
the periodic creation and destruction of the world. 
Whether this world building is a pastime of Jove, or 
the product of fate or of love, makes no difference in 
this case, provided only the resulting world is one well 
disposed and rational. 


II. 


What has given rise to the reviving interest in Hera- 
clitus attested by the monographs which have lately 
appeared? The modern world hardly hopes to get any 
new light from his oracular sayings gathered in muti- 
lated fragments from Philo and Plutarch, from Cle- 
ment and Origen. Such unhoped for light, however, 
as our introductory study has shown, may for some 
minds be found breaking in after all. But the interest 
in the philosopher of Ephesus is historical. The new 
discovery of the present half century is that the way 
to study philosophy is to study its history, and especi- 
ally its genesis. The passion for origins has carried 
the interest back to Greek philosophy, and finally back 
to the beginnings of Greek philosophy. But there is 
still another reason for going back. In the confusion 
arising from the fall of the idealistic philosophy in 
Germany, it was first thought that it would be neces- 
sary to return to Kant and secure a new footing ; not 
that any new light was seen emanating from Kant, 
but error having arisen, it was necessary to trace it to 
its source. 

This movement has neither been successful nor does 
it promise to be. In fact, there is a certain weariness 
in philosophy of the whole modern subjective method. 
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The result has been that thinkers have turned away 
from it to the one objective side of modern philosophy, 
namely, the sciences. Those, however, who still retain 
their love of philosophy in its larger sense, are going 
back farther than Kant. They see that the whole 
Hume-Kantian-Fichtean movement was a digression, 
a sort of branch road, which to be sure had to be 
explored before philosophy could go on in safety, but 
which was found to lead nowhere in particular, and 
that, having thanked these investigators for their ser- 
vices rendered, we may decline to concern ourselves 
further with this digression, but go on with our search 
for objective results. In this search our starting point 
must be from that philosophy which is most free 
from this whole subjective tendency. Such is the 
philosophy of Greece. Considering therefore that the 
introspective method has not proved so fruitful as 
was hoped, and that it is at least more modest if not 
more rational to regard man as a part of Nature, rather 
than Nature as a part of man, students of philosophy 
are turning their attention to the Greek philosophers 
where the freer and more ingenuous conception rules. 
:se two causes, therefore, the former, the passion 
for studying the origin and development of thought and 
the connection of different systems of thought, the 
latter, the need of disinfecting our minds from all the 
germs of a pathological introspective habit, and putting 
ourselves as an experiment in the position of those 
who took it for granted that Nature was larger than 
man, have led us back to Greek philosophy and 
especially to its sources. 
In either of these aspects Heraclitus is important. 
He is a perfect, by all means the most perfect, illustra- 
tion of those qualities which are usually supposed to 
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characterize the Greek mind, namely, receptivity, un- 
prejudiced freedom of thought, love of order, and trust- 
ful confidence in the unity of man and Nature. Of all 
the Greek schools these qualities were best represented 
by the Ionian thinkers who, coming before what has 
been called ‘‘ the fall of man in Socrates,’’ were free 
from the later dialectical disturbances. And of the 
Tonians, Heraclitus, the last, best incorporates them. 
But it isin the other aspect that the philosopher of 
Ephesus is most important, namely, in the origin and 
history of ideas. Let us notice summarily what has 
come from him. 

To Heraclitus we trace the philosophy of change, 
prominent in subsequent Greek philosophy as ;zyvdpevov, 
the indirect cause of the counter movement of Socrates 
and Plato with its powerful determining influences, 
central in modern times as motion in the philosophy 
of Hobbes and the ground principle in the important 
system of Trendelenburg, and finally in a logical trans- 
formation, prominent in both German and English 
thought as Werden or Becoming. To Heraclitus we 
trace the notion of Relativity, the central point in the 
doctrine of the Sophists, which by withdrawing every 
absolute standard of truth, threatened to destroy all 
knowledge and all faith, and which sent Socrates 
searching for something permanent and fixed in the 
concepts of the human mind, and so led to the finished 
results of Plato and Aristotle. To Heraclitus we trace 
some of the fundamental doctrines of the Stoics, 
namely, their abrogation of the antithesis of mind and 
matter and their return to pre-Socratic monism, their 
conception of Nature as larger than man and his com- 
plete subjection to it, and finally their doctrine of the 
future conflagration of the world, later an influential 
factor in Christianity. 
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These were the thoughts which were most important 
in their determining influence upon subsequent philo- 
sophy. The following, while in themselves no less im- 
portant, were less directly involved in the history of 
opinion. Of these the first is the notion of Law and 
Order absolute and immanent in the world, an idea so 
large that no Greek follower could grasp it, and yet 
vital to Heraclitus’ system, for without it his philo- 
sophy becomes the philosophy of desperation, the source 
among the ingenuous Greeks of the nihilism of Gor- 
gias or the universal doubt of the skeptics, and among 
the brooding moderns the source of the pessimism of 
Schopenhauer. To Heraclitus again we trace, as 
Teichmiiller has shown, the closely related doctrine of 
the immanence of God in the world, so that we have in 
him one source of the pantheistic systems. To Hera- 
clitus, finally, we trace the physical law of opposites, 
the thought that all order and harmony and apparent 
permanence are the result of opposite tension, the bal- 
ance of centrifugal and centripetal forces. Less in- 
volved in the history of philosophy, though most im- 
portant to Heraclitus, and in themselves most interest- 
ing to us of modern times, are his great ethical thoughts 
which we have already outlined. 

The determinative ideas of the Ephesian may be 
summed up in a word by saying that they represent 
all that way of thinking against which Socrates and 
Plato raised the whole weight of their authority. 
Without repeating here the facts, well enough known 
to everybody, of the Socratic reaction in Greek philo- 
sophy, we must sketch one or two phases of it in order 
to establish the influence and explain the final defeat 
of the Heraclitic philosophy. In Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, philosophy underwent a change more radical 
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than any other in its history, a change that was ulti- 
mately to revolutionize all thought, and through its 
influence on Christian theology, to enter as a large 
determining element into all western civilization. 
Heraclitus is the representative of what philosophy 
was before that change. 

Socrates said he could not understand the book of 
Heraclitus. That was not strange. The Ephesian 
could have told him the reason why. The man who 
could learn nothing from the fields and trees (see 
Plato’s Phaedrus, p. 230), who spent all his time in 
the Agora conversing with other men about virtue, 
and who never seemed to realize that there was a 
world above the heads and under the feet of men, 
was not likely to* understand the book of Heraclitus. 
Could the Ephesian philosopher have taken the Atheni- 
an logician out and given him afew lessons from Nature 
at first hand, could he have induced him to desist for a 
while from his boring into human intellects in search 
of a definition, and got his gaze lifted up to the clouds 
and stars, and put him in actual contact with the 
mepeéyov, he would have been an apter scholar with the 
book. But it is quite impossible even in fancy to 
think of these two men together. The communer 
with Nature, the stern misanthropic sage and prophet 
of Ephesus had no points in common with the society- 
loving Athenian sophist. They were radically differ- 
ent, and on this difference hangs the secret of the 
development of philosophy for two thousand years. 
Socrates was not a Greek at all. He denied the most 
characteristic traits of his nation. He was a modern 
in many true senses. He was a curiosity at Athens, 
and consequently very much in vogue. 

Socrates represents the birth of self-consciousness. In 
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practicing his maieutic art to this end, he little thought 
that he was giving the death-blow to the most beauti- 
ful trait of his countrymen, namely, the instinctive, 
the unconscious, the naive. No doubt this new birth 
had to take place some time, but under Socrates’ 
direction it was premature. The old methods were 
not yet dead. Here historians of philosophy err. They 
say the pre-Socratic philosophers of Nature had in vain 
tried to solve the problems of the world, and it was high 
time for a critical philosophy that should begin with 
man. In vain, indeed! Had the naturalists labored in 
vain when the foundation of the atomic philosophy had 
been laid in Abdera, that of mathematics in Italy, and 
a far-seeing metaphysics and ethics in Ephesus? Soc- 
rates and Plato took fright too easily at the Sophists. 
Their philosophy would have died with them. Notso 
that of Democritus, Pythagoras, and Heraclitus. Soc- 
rates was a professor of clear thinking. Clear thinking 
is in itself well, but two solid centuries of clear think- 
ing from Descartes to Hegel have in modern times 
ended in failure. We long to know what natural 
thinking would have accomplished if it had been left 
an open field a while longer in Greece. Then again 
clear thinking was overdone. It was, to be sure, not 
Socrates’ fault that his method was afterwards abused, 
but as,a matter of fact it took in later history a patho- 
logical turn that has resulted in wide-spread evils. 
Over self-consciousness, too much inwardness and 
painful self-inspection, absence of trust in our instincts 
and of the healthful study of Nature, which in ethics 
are illustrated in modern questions of casuistry, and 
in philosophy in Cartesian doubt and the skepticism of 
Hume, characterize our worst faults. The philosophy 
and ethics of Heraclitus, as we have seen, stood in 
vital opposition to all these traits. 
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But there was another respect in which the fall of 
man took place in Socrates. The love of beauty and 
form, and particularly beauty of the human body, 
characterized all the Greeks until Socrates, but char- 
acterizes modern people in a relatively small degree. 
Socrates cared nothing for outward beauty, but to the 
surprise of his fellow-citizens laid all the emphasis 
upon moral beauty. (We will say he was too large 
hearted to have had a personal motive for so doing.) 
It may be that the Greeks estimated physical beauty 
relatively too high, but the rebound has been too 
great. Caught up by the genius of Plato and inten- 
sified by the tenor of his philosophy, and met six 
centuries later in Alexandria by a powerful current 
of the same tendency from Judea, it effected the com- 
plete destruction of the Greek idea, and with it of 
course of Greek art. In the medieval church, inherited 
moral deformity was a sin of such extreme import, 
that for it a man was to be forever damned ; but inher- 
ited physical deformity was not only not a sin, but 
often a blessing, teaching him as it did the relative 
worthlessness of the earthly life and body. So far was 
the Greek idea reversed that the body, instead of being 
the type of beauty, became the type of impurity, and 
from being the support of the soul, became its con- 
taminator. The “flesh,’’ indeed, was the symbol of 
evil. The results in modern life are only too well 
known. Among them may be mentioned the loss of 
appreciation of the worth of the present physical life 
in itself, failure to recognize the close connection of 
soul and body, and that the health of the former 
depends on the health of the latter, resulting in all the 
strange devices to secure the welfare of the soul in the 
face of persistent disregard of the laws of physical 
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health, or in such attempts as that of sustaining the 
moral status of a community where all hygienic laws 
are violated. This idea has been ground into the 
popular mind by so long education that modern 
educators find it a serious problem how to correct it. 
It is not merely physical education that is wanted, but 
a reconstruction of our notions about the relation of 
body and mind. The Socratic work must be in part 
undone, and we must get back more nearly to the pre- 
Socratic conception of balance, for to them physical 
ugliness was no less an evil than moral ugliness. 

But there is still another aspect of the Socratic 
apostasy, as important as those we have mentioned, and 
so far-reaching in its effects that it determines modern 
thought even to the lowest ranks of society. In this 
movement begun by Socrates, but perfected by Plato 
and Aristotle, the central thought of the Heraclitic phi- 
losophy was denied, and denied with such power that 
now after twenty-two hundred years it hardly dares 
assert itself. We refer, of course, tothe Platonic tran- 
scendentalism. It was designed to give the death-blow 
to Heraclitus, and it succeeded ultimately beyond the 
wildest hopes of its founders. Strictly it was begun by 
Anaxagoras. We have already seen with Teichmiiller 
how the doctrine of transcendent reason gained its first 
characteristic, Pure Separation, in the Nous of Anax- 
agoras, its second, Identity, in the definitive work of 
Socrates. But it was Plato who elevated it into a 
great system and gave it to the world for a perpetual 
inheritance. Finally, Aristotle, as if the fates con- 
spired to make this doctrine immortal, took it up and 
adapted it to unpoetical inductive minds. Heraclitus 
in a wonderful conception of the world had abolished 
every antithesis and enunciated a system of pure 
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monism. The Socratic school reversed his plan and set 
up a dualism of universal and particular, noumenon and 
phenomenon, mind and body, spirit and matter, which 
has dominated all philosophy, religion and literature. 

It is with the origin of this dualism that we are 
concerned, not with the familiar history of its out- 
come, but yet we may recall what to the student of 
philosophy or even of history it is needless to more 
than mention, how this dualism fastened itself upon 
subsequent thought; how as realism and nominalism 
it divided the schoolmen ; how as mind and matter it 
left Descartes in hopeless difficulty ; how Spinoza 
founded a philosophy expressly to resolve it, but suc- 
ceeded only by the artifice of terms; how Leibnitz 
solved the problem, though with too much violence, by 
use of the same boldness with which its founders 
established it; how Kant finally left the antithesis 
unexplained ; how again as the material and imma- 
terial it fixed itself in the psychology of Aristotle, who 
affirmed as the higher part of the human mind, the 
active Nous or principle of pure immateriality, cogniz- 
ant of the highest things, identical with the divine 
Prime Mover, and immortal, thus constituting for 
man the highest glorification that he ever received 
from his own hand ; how Thomas Aquinas, spokesman 
for a powerful church, adopted this psychology and fast- 
ened it upon the modern popular world ; how finally, 
in the sphere of religion proper, the transcendent- 
alism of Plato has grown into the belief in pure Spirit 
and spiritual existences, peopling heaven and earth, 
and holding communion with matter and body, though 
having absolutely nothing in common (if the paradox’ 
may be excused) with them. Such has been in part 
the wonderful expansion of the Platonic Idealism. 
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And what was all this for in the first place? It was 
raised primarily as a barrier against the dissolving 
power of the eternal flux of the Heracliteans. <A philo- 
sophy had arisen in Greece that denied all perma- 
nence. Misunderstood by the Sophists and abused by 
Cratylus, it called out the protest of Socrates, at heart 
the sincerest man of his contemporaries. Man, im- 
pelled by that very faculty which connects him most 
closely with Nature, namely, the sense of dependence, 
demands something permanent and unchangeable, 
upon which he can base his laws, religion and philo- 
sophy. If hecannot find itin Nature orin Revelation, 
he will make it out of a part of himself. This is what 
Socrates and Plato did. Socrates, seeking the perma- 
nent for ethical motives, detesting Nature and failing 
to find there anything fixed and abiding, turned to 
man and man’s manner of thinking. By analysis of 
thought he separated out general concepts which ap- 
peared to be the same for all. Plato, perhaps less in 
earnest than subsequent ages gave him credit for, 
hypostasized them, raised them into real objective 
existences, henceforth to become idols, convenient 
entities to fill all gaps in human reasoning, objects of 
the dreams of poets and the worship of the religious, 
archetypes from which a lazy philosophy could deduce 
the universe. How, we naturally ask, could this auda- 
cious piece of anthropomorphism, in which man delib- 
erately took his own norms of thought, projected them 
outward, and elevated them into gods, impose itself 
upon the world as it did? There are two answers. 
First, it flattered men immensely, and like all anthro- 
pomorphisms, thereby won half the battle. Second, it 
did not succeed at once, but slumbered for four centu- 
ries, and finally, in the decadence of all systems of 
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philosophy and the breaking up of the old civilization, 
awakened to supply the groundwork of a religious 
revival. Platonism fell dead on the Greek world. 
Plato, and Aristotle as well, shot over the heads of 
their fellows. The philosophy of the Academy was a 
brilliant piece of speculation such as only the age of 
Pericles could call out. After that, philosophy fell 
back into the old ways. The Older Academy dragged 
out a short existence and died. Zeno, a Cypriote, but 
in his desire for unity more Greek than Plato, studied 
first with Polemo, head of the Academy, but disap- 
pointed with Platonism, turned back to Heraclitus. 
His school, as well as the Epicureans and Skeptics, 
returned to the Heraclitic monism. These schools 
loyally upheld for three centuries the Greek idea of 
the unity of man and Nature. But philosophy itself 
was doomed and fated to pass over into religion on the 
one hand and mysticism on the other. Platonism was 
admirably adapted to this end. In luxurious Alex- 
andria, the weary inductive method of Aristotle, which 
the Ptolemies had instituted in the Museum, soon 
yielded to the fascinating lazy philosophy of Plato. 
Philo the Jew, Plutarch the moralist, Valentinus the 
Gnostic, Origen the Christian, all yielded to it in 
greater or less degree. In Plotinus it reached its full 
fruitage. Porphyry, his pupil, relates that he was 
ashamed of having a body and was careless of its 
needs, so anxious was he ecstatically to absorb his 
soul in the Supra-rational Transcendent One. Here 
we have a last consequence of the Socratic doctrine of 
mind. Here we have the extreme opposition to the 
naturalism of Heraclitus which considered man as a 
subordinate part of Nature. Greek philosophy ended 
with the triumph of Socrates and the defeat of Hera- 
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clitus. The wealth of Plato and Aristotle was the 
bequest that was handed over to the coming centuries. 
The Greek naturalists were forgotten. It was reserved 
for the present century to revive and vindicate them. 

In what has been said in setting in relief the philo- 
sophy of Heraclitus, it is obvious that we have been 
concerned with but two or three aspects of that of 
Socrates and Plato, namely, its transcendental, ideal- 
istic and subjective character. It is not necessary to 
add that were we referring to other sides of it, as for 
instance, the undeniable importance of Socrates’ con- 
tribution to ethics, and that of Plato to ethics and reli- 
gion as well as to real scientific thought, the result 
would be very different. And of the Idealism itself, its 
very fascination and prevalence argue that it meets 
some want of human beings. It is poetry, to be sure, 
butas poetry it has been and will still be useful in saving 
men from the dangers of coarse materialistic thought. 
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HERACLITUS OF EPHESUS ON NATURE. 


I.—It is wise for those who hear, not me, but the 
universal Reason, to confess that all things are one.! 

II.—To this universal Reason which I unfold, 
although it always exists, men make themselves in- 
sensible, both before they have heard it and when 
they have heard it for the first time. For notwith- 
standing that all things happen according to this 
Reason, men act as though they had never had any 
experience in regard to it when they attempt such 
words and works as I am now relating, describing 
each thing according to its nature and explaining how 
it is ordered. And some men are as ignorant of what 





Sourcres.—I.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 9. Context :—Heraclitus 
says that all things are one, divided undivided, created uncreated, 
mortal immortal, reason eternity, father son, God justice. ‘It is 
wise for those who hear, not me, but the universal Reason, to con- 
fess that all things are one.’? And since all do not comprehend 
this or acknowledge it, he reproves them somewhat as follows: 
“They do not understand how that which separates unites with 
itself; it is a harmony of oppositions like that of the bow and of 
the lyre’’ (= frag. 45). 

Compare Philo, Leg. alleg. iii. 3, p. 88. Context, see frag. 24. 

II.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 9. Context:—And that Reason 
always exists, being all and permeating all, he (Heraclitus) says in 
this manner: “To this universal,’ etc. 

Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 5, p. 1407, b. 14. Context :—For it is very hard 
to punctuate Heraclitus’ writings on account of its not being clear 
whether the words refer to those which precede or to those which 
follow. For instance, in the beginning of his work, where he says, 
“To Reason existing always men make themselves insensible.”’ 
For here it is ambiguous to what “always” refers. 

Sextus Empir. adv. Math. vii. 182.—Clement of Alex. Stromata, 
v. 14, p. 716.—Amelius from Euseb. Praep. Evang. xi. 19, p. 540.— 
Compare Philo, Quis. rer. div. haer. 48, p. 505.—Compare Ioannes 
Sicel. in Walz. Rhett. Gr. vi. p. 95. 





1 The small figures in the translation refer to the critical notes, pp. 674 ff. 
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they do when awake as they are forgetful of what they 
do when asleep.’ 

III.—Those who hear and do not understand are 
like the deaf. Of them the proverb says: ‘ Present, 
they are absent.”’ 

IV.—Eyes and ears are bad witnesses to men having 
rude souls. 

V.—The majority of people have no understanding 
of the things with which they daily meet, nor, when 
instructed, do they have any right knowledge of them, 
although to themselves they seem to have. 

VI.—They understand neither how to hear nor how 
to speak. 


III.—Clement of Alex. Strom. v. 14, p. 718. Context :—And if you 
wish to trace out that saying, ‘‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear,” you will find it expressed by the Ephesian in this manner, 
‘*Those who hear,’’ etc. 

Theodoretus, Therap. i. p. 13, 49. 

IV.—Sextus Emp. adv. Math. vii. 126. Context :—He (Heraclitus) 
casts discredit upon sense perception in the saying, ‘‘ Eyes and ears 
are bad witnesses to men having rude souls.””_ Which is equivalent 
to saying that it is the part of rude souls to trust to the irrational 
senses. 

Stobaeus Floril. iv. 56. 

Compare Diogenes Laert. ix. 7. 

V.—Clement of Alex. Strom. ii. 2, p. 482. 

M. Antoninus iv. 46. Context :—Be ever mindful of the Heraclitic 
saying that the death of earth is to become water, and the death of 
water is to become air, and of air, fire (see frag. 25). And remember 
also him who is forgetful whither the way leads (comp. frag. 78) ; 
and that men quarrel with that with which they are in most con- 
tinual association (= frag. 93), namely, the Reason which governs 
all. And those things with which they meet daily seem to them 
strange ; and that we ought not to act and speak as though we were 
asleep (= frag. 94), for even then we seem to act and speak. 

VI.—Clement of Alex. Strom. ii. 5, p. 442. Context :—Heraclitus, 
scolding some as unbelievers, says: ‘‘ They understand neither how 
to hear nor to speak,’’ prompted, I suppose, by Solomon, ‘“‘If thou 
lovest to hear, thou shalt understand; and if thou inclinest thine 
ear, thou shalt be wise.”’ 
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VII.—If£ you do not hope, you will not win that 
which is not hoped for, since it is unattainable and 
inaccessible. 

VIII.—Gold-seekers dig over much earth and find 
little gold. 

IX.—Debate. 

X.—Nature loves to conceal herself. 

XI.—The God whose oracle is at Delphi neither 
speaks plainly nor conceals, but indicates by signs. 

XII.—But the Sibyl with raging mouth uttering 
things solemn, rude and unadorned, reaches with her 
voice over a thousand years, because of the God. 


VII.—Clement of Alex. Strom. ii. 4, p. 437. Context :—Therefore, 
that which was spoken by the prophet is shown to be wholly true, 
“Unless ye believe, neither shall ye understand.’’ Paraphrasing 
this saying, Heraclitus of Ephesus said, ‘‘If you do not hope,”’ etc. 

Theodoretus, Therap. i. p. 15, 51. 

VIII.—Clement of Alex. Strom. iv. 2, p. 565. 

Theodoretus, Therap. i. p. 15, 52. 

IX.—Suidas, under word dugioBareiv, "AudioBateiv, Evioe Td Gudea Byreiv, 
"Iavec dé kal ayxtBarteiv, Kar dyxeBacinv ‘HpaxAecroc. 

X.—Themistius, Or. v. p. 69 (= xii. p. 159). Context :—Nature, 
according to Heraclitus, loves to conceal herself ; and before nature 
the creator of nature, whom therefore we especially worship and 
adore because the knowledge of him is difficult. 

Philo, Qu. in Gen. iv. 1, p. 237, Aucher.: Arbor est secundum 
Heraclitum natura nostra, quae se obducere atque abscondere amat. 

Compare idem de Profug. 32, p. 573; de Somn. i. 2, p. 621; de 
Spec. legg. 8, p. 344. 

XI.—Plutarch, de Pyth. orac. 21, p. 404. Context :—And I think 
you know the saying of Heraclitus that ‘‘ The God,”’ etc. 

Iamblichus, de Myst. iii. 15. 

Idem from Stobaeus Floril. lxxxi. 17. 

Anon. from Stobaeus Floril. v. 72. 

Compare Lucianus, Vit. auct. 14. 

XII.—Plutarch, de Pyth. orac. 6; p. 397. Context:—But the 
Sibyl, with raging mouth, according to Heraclitus, uttering things 
solemn, rude and unadorned, reaches with her voice over a 
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XIII.—Whatever concerns seeing, hearing, and 
learning, I particularly honor.® 

XIV.—Polybius iv. 40. Especially at the present 
time, when all places are accessible either by land or by 
water, we should not accept poets and mythologists as 
witnesses of things that are unknown, since for the 
most part they furnish us with unreliable testimony 
about disputed things, according to Heraclitus. 

XV.—The eyes are more exact witnesses than the 
ears.‘ 





thousand years, because of the God. And Pindar says that Cadmus 
heard from the God a kind of music neither pleasant nor soft nor 
melodious. For great holiness permits not the allurements of 
pleasures. 

Clement of Alex. Strom. i. 15, p. 358. 

Iamblichus, de Myst. iii. 8. 

See also pseudo-Heraclitus, Epist. viii. 

XIII.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 9, 10. Context:—And that 
the hidden, the unseen and unknown to men is [better], he (Hera- 
clitus) says in these words, ‘‘ A hidden harmony is better than a 
visible” (= frag. 47). He thus praises and admires the unknown and 
unseen more than the known. And that that which is discoverable 
and visible to men is [better], he says in these words, ‘‘ Whatever 
concerns seeing, hearing, and learning, I particularly honor,’’ that 
is, the visible above the invisible. From such expressions it is easy 
to understand him. In the knowledge of the visible, he says, men 
allow themselves to be deceived as Homer was, who yet was wiser 
than all the Greeks ; for some boys killing lice deceived him saying, 
“What we see and catch we leave behind ; what we neither see nor 
catch we take with us’’ (frag. 1, Schuster). Thus Heraclitus honors 
in equal degree the seen and the unseen, as if the seen and unseen 
were confessedly one. For whatdoeshesay? ‘A hidden harmony 
is better than a visible,” and, ‘‘ Whatever concerns seeing, hearing, 
and learning, I particularly honor,” having before particularly 
honored the invisible. 

XV.—Polybius xii. 27. Context :—There are two organs given to 
us by nature, sight and hearing, sight being considerably the more 
truthful, according to Heraclitus, ‘‘For the eyes are more exact 
witnesses than the ears.” 

Compare Herodotus i. 8. 
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XVI.—Much learning does not teach one to have 
understanding, else it would have taught Hesiod and 
Pythagoras, and again Xenophanes and Hecataeus. 

XVII.—Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, practised 
investigation most of all men, and having chosen out 
these treatises, he nade a wisdom of his own—much 
learning and bad art. 

XVIII.—Of all whose words I have heard, no one 
attains to this, to know that wisdom is apart from all.' 

XIX.—There is one wisdom, to understand the intel- 
ligent will by which all things are governed through 
all.é 

XX.—This world, the same for all, neither any of 





XVI.—Diogenes Laert. ix. 1. Context:—He (Heraclitus) was 
proud and disdainful above all men, as indeed is clear from his 
work, in which he says, ‘‘ Much learning does not teach,’’ etc. 

Aulus Gellius, N. A. praef. 12. 

Clement of Alex. Strom. i. 19, p. 378. 

Athenaeus xiii. p. 610 B. 

Iulianus, Or. vi. p. 187 D. 

Proclus in Tim. 31 F. 

Serenus in Excerpt. Flor. Ioann. Damase. ii. 116, p. 205, Meinek. 

Compare pseudo-Democritus, fr. mor. 140 Mullach. 

XVII.—Diogenes Laert. viii. 6. Context :—Some say, foolishly, 
that Pythagoras did not leave behind a single writing. But Hera- 
clitus, the physicist, in his croaking way says, ‘‘ Pythagoras, son of 
Mnesarchus,’’ etc. 

Compare Clement of Alex. Strom. i. 21, p. 396. 

XVIII.—Stobaeus Floril. iii. 81. 

XIX.—Diogenes Laert. ix. 1. Context :—See frag. 16. 

Plutarch, de Iside77, p. 382. Context :—Nature, who lives and 
sees, arid has in herself the beginning of motion and a knowledge of 
the suitable and the foreign, in some way draws an emanation and 
a share from the intelligence by which the universe is governed, 
according to Heraclitus. 

Compare Cleanthes H. in Iov. 36. 

Compare pseudo-Linus, 13 Mullach. 

XX.—Clement of Alex. Strom. v. 14, p. 711. Context :—Heracli- 
tus of Ephesus is very plainly of this opinion, since he recognizes 
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the gods nor any man has made, but it always was, 
and is, and shall be, an ever living fire, kindled in due 
measure, and in due measure extinguished.’ 

XXI.—The transmutations of fire are, first, the sea ; 
and of the sea, half is earth, and half the lightning 
flash.® 

XXII.—All things are exchanged for fire and fire for 
all things, just as wares for gold and gold for wares. 





that there is an everlasting world on the one hand and on the other 
a.perishable, that is, in its arrangement, knowing that in a certain 
manner the one is not different from the other. But that he knew 
an everlasting world eternally of a certain kind in its whole essence, 
he makes plain, saying in this manner, ‘‘ This world the same for 
all,’’ ete. 

Plutarch, de Anim. procreat. 5, p. 1014. Context :—This world, 
says Heraclitus, neither any god nor man has made; as if fearing 
that having denied a divine creation, we should suppose the creator 
of the world to have been some man. 

Simplicius in Aristot. de cael. p. 132, Karst. 

Olympiodorus in Plat. Phaed. p. 201, Finckh. 

Compare Cleanthes H., Iov. 9. 

Nicander, Alexiph. 174. 

Epictetus from Stob. Floril. eviii. 60. 

M. Antoninus vii. 9. 

Just. Mart. Apol. p. 93 C. 

Heraclitus, Alleg. Hom. 26, 

XXI.—Clement of Alex. Strom. v. 14, p. 712. Context :—And that 
he (Heraclitus) taught that it was created and perishable is shown 
by the following, ‘‘ The transmutations,”’ etc. 

Compare Hippolytus, Ref. haer. vi. 17. 

XXII.—Plutarch, de EI. 8, p. 388. Context :—For how that (scil. 
first cause) forming the world from itself, again perfects itself from 
the world, Heraclitus declares as follows, ‘‘ All things are exchanged 
for fire and fire for all things,”’ etc. 

Compare Philo, Leg. alleg. iii. 3, p. 89. Context, see frag. 24. 

Idem, de Incorr. mundi 21, p. 508.—Lucianus, Vit. auct. 14. 

Diogenes Laert. ix. 8. 

Heraclitus, Alleg. Hom. 48. 

Plotinus, Enn. iv. 8, p. 468.—Iamblichus from Stob. Ecl. i. 41. 

Eusebius, Praep. Evang. xiv. 3, p. 720.—Simplicius on Aristot. 
Phys. 6, a. 
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XXIII.—The sea is poured out and measured to the 
same proportion as existed before it became earth.° 

XXIV.—Craving and Satiety.” 

XXV.—Fire lives in the death of earth, air lives in 
the death of fire, water lives in the death of air, and 
earth in the death of water.” 

XXVI.—Fire coming upon all things, will sift and 
seize them. 





XXIII.— Clement of Alex. Strom. v. 14, p. 712 (= Eusebius, P. E. 
xiii. 13, p. 676). Context:—For he (Heraclitus) says that fire is 
changed by the divine Reason which rules the universe, through air 
into moisture, which is as it were the seed of cosmic arrangement, 
and which he calls sea; and from this again arise the earth and the 
heavens and all they contain. And how again they are restored and 
ignited, he shows plainly as follows, ‘‘ The sea is poured out,’’ etc. 

XXIV.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix.10. Context :—And he (Hera- 
clitus) says also that this fire is intelligent and is the cause of the 
government of all things. And he calls it craving and satiety. And 
craving is, according to him, arrangement (dcaxdoynorc), and satiety is 
conflagration (éxvipworc), For, hesays, ‘‘ Fire coming upon all things 
will separate and seize them’”’ (= frag. 26). 

Philo, Leg. alleg. iii. 3, p. 88. Context:—And the other (scil. 
6 yovoppvgc), supposing that all things are from the world and are 
changed back into the world, and thinking that nothing was made 
by God, being a champion of the Heraclitic doctrine, introduces 
craving and satiety and that all things are one and happen by 
change. 

Philo, de Victim. 6, p. 242. 

Plutarch, de EI. 9, p. 389. 

XXV.—Maximus Tyr. xli. 4, p. 489. Context:—You see the 
change of bodies and the alternation of origin, the way up and 
down, according to Heraclitus. And again he says, ‘‘Living in 
their death and dying in their life (see frag. 67). Fire lives in the 
death of earth,’ etc. 

M. Antoninus iv. 46. Context, see frag. 5. 

Plutarch, de EI. 18, p. 392. 

Idem, de Prim. frig. 10, p. 949. Comp. pseudo-Linus 21, Mull. 

XXVI.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 10. Context, see frag. 24. 

Compare Aetna v. 536: quod si quis lapidis miratur fusile robur, 
cogitet obscuri verissima dicta libelli, Heraclite, tui, nihil insuper- 
abile ab igni, omnia quo rerum naturae semina iacta. 
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XXVII.—How can one escape that which never 
sets?” 

XXVIII.—Lightning rules all. 

XXIX.—The sun will not overstep his bounds, for if 
he does, the Erinyes, helpers of justice, will find him 
out. 

XXX.—The limits of the evening and morning are 
the Bear, and opposite the Bear, the bounds of bright 
Zeus. 

XXXI.—If there were no sun, it would be night. 


XXVII.—Clement of Alex. Paedag. ii. 10, p. 229. Context :—For 
one may escape the sensible light, but the intellectual it is impossible 
to escape. Or, as Heraclitus says, ‘‘ How can one escape that which 
never sets ?”’ 

XXVIII.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 10. Context :—And he (Hera- 
clitus) also says that a judgment of the world and all things in it 
takes place by fire, expressing it as follows, ‘‘ Now lightning rules 
all,’’ that is, guides it rightly, meaning by lightning, everlasting fire. 

Compare Cleanthes H., Iovem 10. 

XXIX.—Plutarch, de Exil. II, p. 604. Context:—Each of the 
planets, rolling in one sphere, as in an island, preserves its order. 
“For the sun,” says Heraclitus, ‘ will not overstep his bounds,”’ etc. 

Idem, de Iside 48, p. 370. 

Comp. Hippolytus, Ref. haer. vi. 26. 

Iamblichus, Protrept. 21, p. 132, Arcer. 

Pseudo-Heraclitus, Epist. ix. 

XXX.—Strabo i. 6, p. 3. Context :—And Heraclitus, better and 
more Homerically, naming in like manner the Bear instead of the 
northern circle, says, ‘‘The limits of the evening and morning 
are the Bear, and opposite the Bear, the bounds of bright Zeus.” 
For the northern circle is the boundary of rising and setting, not the 
Bear. 

XXXI.—Plutarch, Aq. et ign. comp. 7, p. 957. 

Idem, de Fortuna 3, p. 98. Context :—And just as, if there were 
no sun, as far as regards the other stars, we should have night, as 
Heraclitus says, so as far as regards the senses, if man had not mind 
and reason, his life would not differ from that of the beasts. 

Compare Clement of Alex. Protrept. II, p. 87. 

Macrobius, Somn. Scip. i. 20. 
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XXXII.—The sun is new every day. 

XXXIII.—Diogenes Laertius i. 23. He (scil. Thales) 
seems, according to some, to have been the first to 
study astronomy and to foretell the eclipses and 
motions of the sun, as Eudemus relates in his account 
of astronomical works. And for this reason he is 
honored by Xenophanes and Herodotus, and both 
Heraclitus and Democritus bear witness to him. 

XXXIV.—Plutarch, Qu. Plat. viii. 4, p. 1007. Thus 
Time, having a necessary union and connection with 
heaven, is not simple motion, but, so to speak, motion 
in an order, having measured limits and periods. Of 
which the sun, being overseer and guardian to limit, 
direct, appoint and proclaim the changes and seasons 
which, according to Heraclitus, produce all things, is 
the helper of the leader and first God, not in small or 
trivial things, but in the greatest and most important. 

XXXV.—Hesiod is a teacher of the masses. They 
suppose him to have possessed the greatest knowledge, 
who indeed did not know day and night. For they 
are one.* 





XX XII.— Aristotle, Meteor. ii. 2, p. 355 a 9. Context :—Con- 
cerning the sun this cannot happen, since, being nourished in the 
same manner, as they say, it is plain that the sun is not only, as 
Heraclitus says, new every day, but it is continually new. 

Alexander Aphrod. in Meteor. 1. 1. fol. 93 a. 

Olympiodorus in Meteor. 1. 1. fol. 30 a. 

Plotinus, Enn. ii. 1, p. 97. 

Proclus in Tim. p. 334 B. 

Compare Plato, Rep. vi. p. 498 B. 

Olympiodorus in Plato, Phaed. p. 201, Finckh. 

XXXIV.—Compare Plutarch, de Def. orac. 12, p. 416.. 

M. Antoninus ix. 3. 

Pseudo-Heraclitus, Epist. v. 

XXXV.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 10. Context :—Heraclitus says. 
that neither darkness nor light, neither evil nor good, are different, 
but they are one and the same. He found fault, therefore, with 
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XXXVI.--God is day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, war and peace, plenty and want. But he is 
changed, just as when incense is mingled with incense, 
but named according to the pleasure of each." 

XXXVII.—Aristotle, de Sensu 5, p. 448 a 21. Some 
think that odor consists in smoky exhalation, common 
to earth and air, and that for smell all things are con- 
verted into this. And it was for this reason that 
Heraclitus thus said that if all existing things should 
becgme smoke, perception would be by the nostrils. 

XXXVIII.—Souls smell in Hades. 

XX XIX.—Cold becomes warm, and warm, cold ; wet 
becomes dry, and dry, wet. 

XL.—It disperses and gathers, it comes and goes. 








Hesiod because he knew [not] day and night, for day and night, he 
says, are one, expressing it somewhat as follows: ‘Hesiod is a 
teacher of the masses,” etc. 

XXX VI.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 10. Context :—For that the 
primal (Gr. tpérov, Bernays reads rouyrév, created) world is itself the 
demiurge and creator of itself, he (Heraclitus) says as follows: 
“God is day and,” etc. 

Compare idem, Ref. haer. v. 21. 

Hippocrates, tepi deairye i. 4, Littr. 

XXX VIII.—Plutarch, de Fac. in orbe lun. 28, p. 948. Context :— 
Their (scil. the souls’) appearance is like the sun’s rays, and their 
spirits, which are raised aloft, as here, in the ether around the moon, 
are like fire, and from this they receive strength and power, as 
metals do by tempering. For that which is still scattered and 
diffuse is strengthened and becomes firm and transparent, so that it 
is nourished with the chance exhalation. And finely did Heraclitus 
say that ‘‘souls smell in Hades.” 

XXXIX.—Schol. Tzetzae, Exeget. Iliad. p. 126, Hermann. Con- 
text :—Of old, Heraclitus of Ephesus was noted for the obscurity of 
his sayings, ‘‘Cold becomes warm,” etc. 

Compare Hippocrates, wepi duairye i, 21. 

Pseudo-Heraclitus, Epist. v.—Apuleius, de Mundo 21. 

XL.—Plutarch, de EI. 18, p. 392. Context, see frag. 41. 

Compare pseudo-Heraclitus, Epist. vi. 
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XLI.—Into the same river you could not step twice, 
for other <and still other> waters are flowing. 

XLII.—}To those entering the same river, other and 
still other waters flow.} 

XLII.—Aristotle, Eth. Eud. vii. 1, p. 1235 a 26. 
And Heraclitus blamed the poet who said, ‘‘ Would 





XLI.—Plutarch, Qu. nat. 2, p. 912. Context:—For the waters of 
fountains and rivers are fresh and new, for, as Heraclitus says, 
“Tnto the same river,’ etc. 

Plato, Crat. 402 A. Context :—Heraclitus is supposed to say that 
all things are in motion and nothing at rest; he compares them to 
the stream of a river, and says that you cannot go into the same 
river twice (Jowett’s transl.). 

Aristotle, Metaph. iii. 5, p. 1010 a 18. Context:—From this 
assumption there grew up that extreme opinion of those just now 
mentioned, those, namely, who professed to follow Heraclitus, such 
as Cratylus held, who finally thought that nothing ought to be said, 
but merely moved his finger. And he blamed Heraclitus because 
he said you could not step twice into the same river, for he himself 
thought you could not do so once. 

Plutarch, de EI. 18, p. 392. Context :—It is not possible to step 
twice into the same river, according to Heraclitus, nor twice to find 
a perishable substance in a fixed state; but by the sharpness and 
quickness of change, it disperses and gathers again, or rather not 
again nor a second time, but at the same time it forms and is 
dissolved, it comes and goes (see frag. 40). 

Idem, de Sera num. vind. 15, p. 559. 

Simplicius in Aristot. Phys. f. 17 a. 

XLI.—Arius Didymus from Eusebius, Praep. evang. xv. 20, p. 821. 
Context :—Concerning the soul, Cleanthes, quoting the doctrine of 
Zeno in comparison with the other physicists, said that Zeno affirmed 
the perceptive soul to be an exhalation, just as Heraclitus did. For, 
wishing to show that the vaporized souls are always of an intellectual 
nature, he compared them to a river, saying, ‘‘To those entering the 
same river, other and still other waters flow.’’? And souls are 
exhalations from moisture. Zeno, therefore, like Heraclitus, called 
the soul an exhalation. 

Compare Sextus Emp. Pyrrh. hyp. iii. 115. 

XLITI.—Plutarch, de Iside 48, p. 370. Context :—For Heraclitus 
in plain terms calls war the father and king and lord of all (= frag. 
44), and he says that Homer, when he prayed—‘‘ Discord be damned 
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that strife were destroyed from among gods and men.”’ 
For there could be no harmony without sharps and 
flats, nor living beings without male and female, 
which are contraries. 

XLIV.—War is the father and king of all, and has 
produced some as gods and some as men, and has 
made some slaves and some free. 

XLV.—They do not understand how that which 





from gods and human race,’’ forgot that he called down curses on 
the origin of all things, since they have their source in antipathy 
and war. 

Chalcidius in Tim. 295. 

Simplicius in Aristot. Categ. p. 104 A, ed. Basil. 

Schol. Ven. (A) ad Il. xviii, 107. 

Eustathius ad I]. xviii. 107, p. 11138, 56. 

XLIV.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 9. Context:—And that the 
father of all created things is created and uncreated, the made and 
the maker, we hear him (Heraclitus) saying, ‘‘ War is the father and 
king of all,’ etc. 

Plutarch, de Iside 48, p. 370. Context, see frag. 43. 

Proclus in Tim. 54 A (comp. 24 B). 

Compare Chrysippus from Philodem. 7. evaeBeiac, vii. p. 81, Gomperz. 

Lucianus, Quomodo hist. conscrib. 2; Idem, Icaromen 8. 

XLV.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 9. Context, see frag. 1. 

Plato, Symp.187 A. Context :—And one who pays the least atten- 
tion will also perceive that in music there is the same reconciliation 
of opposites ; and I suppose that this must have been the meaning 
of Heraclitus, though his words are not accurate ; for he says that the 
One is united by disunion, like the harmony of the bow and the 
lyre (Jowett’s transl.). 

Idem, Soph. 242 D. Context :—Then there are Ionian, and in 
more recent times Sicilian muses, who have conceived the thought 
that to unite the two principles is safer; and they say that being is 
one and many, which are held together by enmity and friendship, 
ever parting, ever meeting (idem). 

Plutarch, de Anim. procreat. 27, p. 1026. Context:—And many 
call this (scil. necessity) destiny. Empedocles calls it love and 
hatred ; Heraclitus, the harmony of oppositions as of the bow and 
of the lyre. 

Compare Synesius, de Insomn. 135 A. 

Parmenides vy. 59, Stein. 
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separates unites with itself. It is a harmony of oppo- 
sitions, as in the case of the bow and of the lyre.” 

XLVI.—Aristotle, Eth. Nic. viii. 2, p.1155b1. In 
reference to these things, some seek for deeper princi- 
ples and more in accordance with nature. Euripides 
says, ‘“‘The parched earth loves the rain, and the 
high heaven, with moisture laden, loves earthward to 
fall.’ And Heraclitus says, ‘‘ The unlike is joined 
together, and from differences results the most beau- 
tiful harmony, and all things take place by strife.’’ 

XLVII.—The hidden harmony is better than the 
visible. 2n43 

XLVIII.—Let us not draw conclusions rashly about 
the greatest things. 

XLIX.—Philosophers must be learned in very many 
things. 

L.—The straight and crooked way of the wool- 
carders is one and the same.” 





XLVI.—Compare Theophrastus, Metaph. 15. 

Philo, Qu. in Gen. iii. 5, p. 178, Aucher. 

Idem, de Agricult. 31, p. 321. 

XLVII.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 9-10. Context, see frag. 13. 

Plutarch, de Anim. procreat. 27, p. 1026. Context:—Of the soul 
nothing is pure and unmixed nor remains apart from the rest, for, 
according to Heraclitus, ‘‘The hidden harmony is better than the 
visible,’’ in which the blending deity has hidden and sunk varia- 
tions and differences. 

Compare Plotinus, Enn. i. 6, p. 58. 

Proclus in Cratyl. p. 107, ed. Boissonad. 

XLVIII.—Diogenes Laert. ix. 73. Context:—Moreover, Hera- 
clitus says, ‘‘ Let us not draw conclusions rashly about the greatest 
things.’”’ And Hippocrates delivered his opinions doubtfully and 
moderately. 

XLIX.—Clement of Alex. Strom. v. 14, p. 733. Context :—Philo- 
sophers must be learned in very many things, according to Hera- 
clitus. And, indeed, it is necessary that ‘‘ he who wishes to be good 
shall often err.”’ 

L.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 10. Context:—And both straight 
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LI.—Asses would choose stubble rather than gold. 

LII.—Sea water is very pure and very foul, for, 
while to fishes it is drinkable and healthful, to men it 
is hurtful and unfit to drink. 

LITI.—Columella, de Re Rustica viii. 4. Dry dust 
and ashes must be placed near the wall where the roof 
or eaves shelter the court, in order that there may be 
a place where the birds may sprinkle themselves, for 
with these things they improve their wings and 
feathers, if we may believe Heraclitus, the Ephesian, 
who says, ‘‘ Hogs wash themselves in mud and doves 
in dust.”’ 

LIV.—They revel in dirt. 





and crooked, he (Heraclitus) says, are the same: “‘ The way of the 
wool-carders is straight and crooked.” The revolution of the in- 
strument in a carder’s shop (Gr. yragde(w Bernays, ypageiw vulg.) called 
a screw is straight and crooked, for it moves at the same time 
forward and in acircle. ‘It is one and the same,’’ he says. 

Compare Apuleius, de Mundo 21. 

LI.—Aristotle, Eth. Nic. x. 5, p. 117646. Context :—The pleasures 
of a horse, a dog, or a man, are all different. As Heraclitus says, 
“Asses would choose stubble rather than gold,’’ for to them there 
is more pleasure in fodder than in gold. 

LII.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 10. Context:—And foul and 
fresh, he (Heraclitus) says, are one and the same. And drinkable 
and undrinkable are one and the same. ‘‘Sea water,’ he says, ‘‘is 
very pure and very foul,” etc. 

Compare Sextus Empir. Pyrrh. hyp. i. 55. 

LITI.—Compare Galenus, Protrept. 13, p. 5, ed. Bas. 

LIV.—Athenaeus v. p. 178 F. Context:—For it would be unbe- 
coming, says Aristotle, to go to a banquet covered with sweat and 
dust. For a well-bred man should not be squalid nor slovenly nor 
delight in dirt, as Heraclitus says. 

Clement of Alex. Protrept. 10, p. 75. 

Idem, Strom. i. 1, p. 317; ii. 15, p. 465. 

Compare Sextus Empir. Pyrrh. hyp. i. 55. 

Plotinus, Enn. i. 6, p. 55. 

Vincentius Bellovac. Spec. mor. iii. 9, 3. 
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LV.—Every animal is driven by blows.” 

LVI.—The harmony of the world is a harmony of 
oppositions, as in the case of the bow and of the lyre.” 

LVII.—Good and evil are the same. 

LVIII.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix.10. And good and 
evil (scil. are one). The physicians, therefore, says 
Heraclitus, cutting, cauterizing, and in every way tor- 
turing the sick, complain that the patients do not pay 
them fitting reward for thus effecting these benefits— 
fand sufferings. 








LV.—Aristotle, de Mundo 6, p. 401 a 8 (= Apuleius, de Mundo 
36; Stobaeus, Ecl. i. 2, p. 86). Context:—Both wild and domestic 
animals, and those living upon land or in air or water, are born, live 
and die in conformity with the laws of God. ‘“‘ For every animal,” 
as Heraclitus says, “is driven by blows’”’ (tAny# Stobaeus cod. A, 
Bergkius et al.; vulg. rv yfv véuerat, every animal feeds upon the 
earth). 

LVI.—Plutarch, de Tranquill. 15, p. 473. Context :—For the har- 
mony of the world is a harmony of oppositions (Gr. wadivrovog apyovin, 
see Crit. Note 21), asin the case of the bow and of the lyre. And in 
human things there is nothing that is pure and unmixed. But just 
as in music, some notes are flat and some sharp, etc. 

Idem, de Iside 45, p. 369. Context :—‘‘For the harmony of the 
world is a harmony of opposition, as in the case of the bow and of the 
lyre,” according to Heraclitus; and according to Euripides, neither 
good nor bad may be found apart, but are mingled together for the 
sake of greater beauty. 

Porphyrius, de Antro. nymph. 29. 

Simplicius in Phys. fol. 11 a. 

Compare Philo, Qu. in Gen. iii. 5, p. 178, Aucher. 

LVII.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 10. Context, see frag. 58. 

Simplicius in Phys. fol. 18a. Context :—All things‘are with others 
identical, and the saying of Heraclitus is true that the good and the 
evil are the same. 

Idem on Phys. fol. 11 a. 

Aristotle, Top. viii. 5, p. 159 b 30. 

Idem, Phys. i. 2, p. 185 b 20. 

LVIII.—Compare Xenophon, Mem. i. 2, 54. 

Plato, Gorg. 521 E; Polit. 293 B. 

Simplicius in Epictetus 13, p. 83 D and 27, p. 178 A, ed. Heins. 
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LIX.—Unite whole and part, agreement and dis- 
agreement, accordant and discordant ; from all comes 
one, and from one all. 

LX.—They would not know the name of justice, 
were it not for these things.” 

LXI.—Schol. B. in Iliad iv. 4, p. 120 Bekk. They say 
that it is unfitting that the sight of wars should please 
the gods. But it isnotso. For noble works delight 
them, and while wars and battles seem to us terrible, 
to God they do not seem so. For God in his dispensa- 
tion of all events, perfects them into a harmony of the 
whole, just as, indeed, Heraclitus says that to God all 
things are beautiful and good and right, though men 
suppose that some are right and others wrong. 

‘LXII.—We must know that war is universal and 
strife right, and that by strife all things arise and fare 
used.t* 


LIX.—Aristotle, de Mundo 5, p. 396 b 12 (= Apuleius, de Mundo 
20; Stobaeus, Ecl. i. 34, p. 690). Context :—And again art, imitator of 
nature, appears to do the same. For in painting, it is by the mixing 
of colors, as white and black or yellow and red, that representations 
are made corresponding with the natural types. In music also, from 
the union of sharps and flats comes a final harmony, and in gram- 
mar, the whole art depends on the blending of mutes and vocables. 
And it was the same thing which the obscure Heraclitus meant when 
he said, ‘“‘ Unite whole and part,” etc. 

Compare Apuleius, de Mundo 21. 

Hippocrates 7. tpogie 40; 7. deairne i. 

LX.—Clement of Alex. Strom. iv. 3, p. 568. Context :—For the 
Scripture says, the law is not made for the just man. And Heracli- 
tus well says, ‘‘ They would not know the name of justice, were it 
not for these things.” 

Compare pseudo-Heraclitus, Epist. vii. 

LX1I.—Compare Hippocrates, wepi dsairye i. 11. 

LXII.—Origen, cont. Celsus vi. 42, p. 312 (Celsus speaking). Con- 
text:—There was an obscure saying of the ancients that war was 
divine, Heraclitus writing thus, ‘‘ We must know that war,” etc. 

Compare Plutarch, de Sol. animal. 7, p. 964. 

Diogenes Laert. ix. 8. 
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LXIII.—For it is wholly destined : 

LXIV.—Death is what we see waking. What we see 
in sleep is a dream. 

LXV.—There is only one supreme Wisdom. It wills 
and wills not to be called by the name of Zeus.* 

LXVI.—The name of the bow is life, but its work is 


death. 
LXVII.—Immortals are mortal, mortals immortal, 


living in their death and dying in their life. 





LXIII.—Stobaeus Ecl. i. 5, p. 178. Context :—Heraclitus declares 
that destiny is the all-pervading law. And this is the etherial body, 
the seed of the origin of all things, and the measure of the appointed 
course. All things are by fate, and this is the same as necessity. 
Thus he writes, ‘‘For it is wholly destined ”> (The rest is 
wanting). 

LXIV.—Clement of Alex. Strom. iii. 3, p. 520. Context :—And 
does not Heraclitus call death birth, similarly with Pythagoras and 
with Socrates in the Gorgias, when he says, ‘‘ Death is what we see 
waking. What we see in sleep is a dream”? 

Compare idem v. 14, p. 712. Philo, de Ioseph. 22, p. 59. 

LXV.—Clement of Alex. Strom. v. 14, p. 718 (Euseb. P. E. xiii. 
18, p. 681). Context :—I know that Plato also bears witness to Hera- 
clitus’ writing, ‘‘There is only one supreme Wisdom. It wills and 
wills not to be called by the name of Zeus.”” And again, ‘ Law is 
to obey the will of one’”’ (= frag. 110). 

LXVI.—Schol. in Iliad i. 49, fr. Cramer, A. P. iii. p. 122. Con- 
text :—For it seems that by the ancients the bow and life were syn- 
onymously called fés. So Heraclitus, the obscure, said, ‘‘The name 
of the bow is life, but its work is death.”’ 

Etym. magn. under word fide. 

Tzetze’s Exeg. in Iliad, p. 101 Herm. 

Eustathius in Iliad i. 49, p. 41. 

Compare Hippocrates, 7. tpod7¢ 21. 

LXVII.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 10. Context:—And con- 
fessedly he (Heraclitus) asserts that the immortal is mortal and the 
mortal immortal, in such words as these, ‘Immortals are mortal,” 
etc. 

Numenius from Porphyr. de Antro nymph. 10. Context, see 
frag. 72. 
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LXVIII.—To souls it is death to become water, and 
to water it is death to become earth, but from earth 
comes water, and from water, soul. 


LXIX.—The way upward and downward are one 
and the same. 


Philo, Leg. alleg. i. 33, p. 65. 

Idem, Qu. in Gen. iv. 152, p. 360 Aucher. 

Maximus Tyr. x. 4, p. 107. Idem, xli. 4, p. 489. 

Clement of Alex. Paed. iii. 1, p. 251. 

Hierocles in Aur. carm. 24. 

Heraclitus, Alleg. Hom. 24, p. 51 Mehler. 

Compare Lucianus, Vit. auct. 14. 

Dio Cassius frr. i—xxxv. c. 30, t. i. p. 40 Dind. 

Hermes from Stob. Ecl. i. 39, p. 768. Idem, Poemand. 12, p. 100. 

LXVIII.—Clement of Alex. Strom. vi. 2, p. 746. Context:—(On 
plagiarisms) And Orpheus having written, ‘‘ Water is death to the 
soul and soul the change from water ; from water is earth and from 
earth again water, and from this the soul welling up through the 
whole ether’’; Heraclitus, combining these expressions, writes as 
follows: ‘‘To souls it is death,” etc. 

Hippolytus, Ref. haer. v. 16. Context:—And not only do the 
poets say this, but already also the wisest of the Greeks, of whom 
Heraclitus was one, who said, ‘‘For the soul it is death to become 
water.”’ 

Philo, de Incorr. mundi 21, p. 509. Proclus in Tim. p. 36 C. 

Aristides, Quintil. ii. p. 106, Meib. 

Iulianus, Or. v. p. 165 D. 

Olympiodorus in Plato, Gorg. p. 357 Iahn; Idem, p. 542. 

LXIX.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 10. Context :—Up and down he 
(Heraclitus) says are one and the same. ‘“‘The way upward and 
downward are one and the same.”’ 

Diogenes Laert. ix. 8. Context :—Heraclitus says that change is 
the road leading upward and downward, and that the whole world 
exists according to it. 

Cleomedes, 7. veredpuv i. p. 75, Bak. 

Maximus Tyr. xli. 4, p. 489. 

Plotinus, Enn. iv. 8, p. 468. 

Tertullian, adv. Mare. ii. 28. 

Iamblichus from Stob. Ecl. i. 41. 

Compare Hippocrates, 7. tpod7¢ 45. 

M. Antoninus vi. 17. 
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LXX.—The beginning and end are common. 

LXXI. The limits of the soul you would not find 
out, though you should traverse every way. 

LXXII.—To souls it is joy to become wet. 

LXXIUI.—A man when he is drunken is led by 
a beardless youth, stumbling, ignorant where he is 
going, having a wet soul. 

LXXIV.—The dry soul is the wisest and best.” 





Philo, de Incorr. mundi 21, p. 508. 

Idem, de Somn. i. 24, p. 644. 

Idem, de vit. Moys. i. 6, p. 85. 

Musonius from Stob. Flo. 108, 60. 

LXX.—Porphyry from Schol. B. Iliad xiv. 200, p. 392, Bekk. 
Context :—For the beginning and end on the periphery of the circle 
are common, according to Heraclitus. 

Compare Hippocrates, 7. réxwv réy kar’ dvOpwrov, 1. 

Idem, 7. drairne i. 19; 7. tpodye, 9. 

Philo, Leg. alleg. i. 3, p. 44. Plutarch, de EI. 8, p. 388. 

LXXI.—Diogenes Laert. ix. 7. Context:—And he (Heraclitus) 
also says, ‘‘ The limits of the soul you would not find out though 
you traverse every way,’’ so deep lies its principle (otrw Babiv Adyov 
Exel), 

Tertullian, de Anima 2. 

Compare Hippolytus, Ref. haer. v. 7. 

Sextus, Enchir. 386. 

LXXII.—Numenius from Porphyry, de Antro nymph. 10. Con- 
text :—Wherefore Heraclitus says: To souls it is joy, not death, to 
become wet. And elsewhere he says: We live in their death and 
they live in our death (frag. 67). 

LXXIII.—Stobaeus Floril. v. 120. 

Compare M. Antoninus iv. 46. Context, see frag. 5. 

LXXIV.—Plutarch, Romulus 28. Context :—For the dry soul is 
the wisest and best, according to Heraclitus. It flashes through the 
body as the lightning through the cloud (=fr. 63, Schleiermacher). 

Aristides, Quintil. ii. p. 106. 

Porphyry, de Antro nymph. 11. 

Synesius, de Insomn. p. 140 A Petay. 

Stobaeus Floril. v. 120. 

Glycas, Ann. i. p. 74 B (compare 116 A). 

Compare Clement of Alex. Paedag. ii. 2, p. 184. 

Eustathius in Iliad xxiii. 261, p. 1299, 17 ed. Rom. 
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LXXV.—}The dry beam is the wisest and best soul.+ 

LXXVI.—tWhere the land is dry, the soul is wisest 
and best.+”" 

LXXVII.—Man, as a light at night, is lighted and 
extinguished.” 

LXXVIII.—Plutarch, Consol. ad Apoll. 10, p. 106. 
For when is death not present with us? As indeed 
Heraclitus says: Living and dead, awake and asleep, 
young and old, are the same. For these several states 
are transmutations of each other. 

LXXIX.—Time is a child playing at draughts, a 
child’s kingdom. 





LXXV.—Philo from Euseb. P. E. viii. 14, p. 399. 

Musonius from Stob. Floril. xvii. 43. 

Plutarch, de Esu. carn. i. 6, p. 995. 

Idem, de Def. orac. 41, p. 482. 

Galenus, 7. Trav ri¢ Wuxie 7Oav 5, t. i. p. 346, ed. Bas. 

Hermeias in Plat. Phaedr. p. 73, Ast. 

Compare Porphyry, 4¢opz, mpoc rd voyré 33, p. 78 Holst.; Ficinus, de 
Immort. anim. viii. 13. 

LXXVI.—Philo from Euseb. P. E. vi..14, p. 399. 

Idem, de Provid. ii. 109, p. 117, Aucher. 

LXXVII.—Clement of Alex. Strom. iv. 22, p. 628. Context :— 
Whatever they say of sleep, the same must be understood of death, 
for it is plain that each of them isa departure from life, the one less, 
the other more. Which is also to be received from Heraclitus: 
Man is kindled as a light at night; in like manner, dying, he is 
extinguished. And living, he borders upon death while asleep, and, 
extinguishing sight, he borders upon sleep when awake. 

Compare Sextus Empir. adv. Math. vii. 130. 

Seneca, Epist. 54. 

LXXVIII.—Compare Plutarch, de EI. 18, p. 392. 

Clement of Alex. Strom. iv. 22, p. 628. Context, see frag. 77. 

Sextus Empir. Pyrrh. hyp. iii. 230. 

Tzetze’s Chil. ii. 722. 

LX XIX.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 9. 

Proclus in Tim. 101 F. Context:—And some, as for example 
Heraclitus, say that the creator in creating the world is at play. 

Lucianus, Vit. auct. 14. Context:—And what is time? A child 
at play, now arranging his pebbles, now scattering them. 
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LXXX.—I have inquired of myself.” 

LXXXI.—Into the same river we both step and do 
not step. We both are and are not. 

LXXXII.—It is weariness upon the same things to 
labor and by them to be controlled.” 





Clement of Alex. Paedag. i. 5, p. 111. 

Iamblichus from Stob. Ecl. ii. 1, p. 12. 

Compare Plato, Legg. x. 903 D. Philo, de vit. Moys. i. 6, p. 85. 

Plutarch, de EI. 21, p. 398. 

Gregory Naz. Carm. ii. 85, p. 978 ed. Bened. 

LXXX.—Diogenes Laert. ix. 5. Context :—And he (Heraclitus) 
was a pupil of no one, but he said he inquired of himself and learned 
everything by himself. 

Plutarch, adv. Colot. 20, p. 1118. Context:—And Heraclitus, as 
though he had been engaged in some great and solemn task, said, 
“T have been seeking myself.’’ And of the sentences at Delphi, he 
thought the ‘‘ Know thyself” to be the most divine. 

Dio Chrysost. Or. 55, p. 282, Reiske. 

Plotinus, Enn. iv. 8, p. 468. 

Tatianus, Or. ad Graec. 3. 

Tulianus, Or. vi. p. 185 A. 

Proclus in Tim. 106 E. 

Suidas, under word [oorotpoc, 

Compare Philo, de Ioseph. 22, p. 59. 

Clement of Alex. Strom. ii. 1, p. 429. 

Plotinus, Enn. v. 9, p. 559. 

LX XXI.—Heraclitus, Alleg. Hom. 24. 

Seneca, Epist. 58. Context :—And I, while I say these things are 
changed, am myself changed. Thisis what Heraclitus means when 
he says, into the same river we descend twice and do not descend, 
for the name of the river remains the same, but the water has 
flowed on. This in the case of the river is more evident than in 
case of man, but none the less does the swift course carry us on. 

Compare Epicharmus, fr. B 40, Lorenz. 

Parmenides v. 58, Stein. 

LXXXII.—Plotinus, Enn. iv. 8, p. 468. 

Iamblichus from Stob. Ecl. i. 41, p. 906. Context :—For Heraclitus 
assumed necessary changes from opposites, and supposed that souls 
traversed the way upward and downward, and that to continue in 


the same condition is weariness, but that change brings rest 
(= fr. 83). 
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LXXXIII.—In change is rest. 

LXXXIV.—A mixture separates when not kept in 
motion. 

LXXXV.—Corpses are more worthless than excre- 
ment. 

LXXXVI.—Being born, they will only to live and 
die, or rather to find rest, and they leave children who 
likewise are to die. 

LXXXVII.—Plutarch, de Orac. def. 11, p. 415. 





Aeneas, Gaz. Theophrast. p. 9. 

Compare Hippocrates, =. deairne i. 15. 

Philo, de Cherub. 26, p. 155. 

LXXXIII.—Plotinus, Enn. iv. 8, p. 468. 

Idem, iv. 8, p. 473. 

Iamblichus from Stob. Ecl. i. 41, p. 906. Context, see frag. 82. 

Idem, p. 894. 

Aeneas, Gaz. Theophrast. p. 9, Barth. 

Idem, p. 11. 

LXXXIV.—Theophrastus, de Vertigine 9, p. 188 Wimmer. 

Alexander Aprod. Probl. p. 11, Usener. Context:—A mixture 
(6 xuxeov), as Heraclitus says, separates unless some one stirs it. 

Compare Lucian, Vit. auct. 14. 

M. Antoninus iv. 27. 

LXXXV.—Strabo xvi. 26, p. 784. Context :—They consider dead 
bodies equal to excrement, just as Heraclitus says, ‘‘ Corpses are 
more worthless,”’ etc. 

Plutarch, Qu. conviv. iv. 4, p. 669. 

Pollux, Onom. v. 163. 

Origen, c. Cels. v. 14, p. 247. 

Julian, Or. vii. p. 226 C. 

Compare Philo, de Profug. ii. p. 555. 

Plotinus, Enn. v. 1, p. 483. 

Schol. V. ad Iliad xxiv. 54, p. 630, Bekk. 

Epictetus, Diss. ii. 4, 5. 

LXXXVI.—Clement of Alex. Strom. iii. 3, p. 516. Context :— 
Heraclitus appears to be speaking evil of birth when he says, 
“Being born, they wish only to live,” etc. 

LXXXVII.—The reference is to the following passage from 
Hesiod : 
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Those who adopt the reading #@drt0¢ (7. e. at man’s 
estate, see Hesiod, fr. 163, ed. Goettling) reckon a gen- 
eration at thirty years, according to Heraclitus, in 
which time a father may have a son who is himself at 
the age of puberty. 

LXXXVII.—Io. Lydus de Mensibus iii. 10, p. 37, 
ed. Bonn. Thirty is the most natural number, for it 
bears the same relation to tens as three to units. Then 
again it is the monthly cycle, and is composed of the 
four numbers 1, 4, 9, 16, which are the squares of the 
units in order. Not without reason, therefore, does 
Heraclitus call the month a generation. 

LXXXIX.—In thirty years a man may become a 
grandfather. 

XC.—M. Antoninus vi. 42. Weall work together to 
one end, some consciously and with purpose, others 
unconsciously. Just as indeed Heraclitus, I think, 
says that the sleeping are co-workers and fabricators 
of the things that happen in the world.” 

XCI.—The Law of Understanding is common to all. 
Those who speak with intelligence must hold fast to 
that which is common to all, even more strongly than 








évvéa toe Coee yevedc Aaxépvla Kopovyn 
avdpav iBdvTwv * EXagoc dé Te TeTpaKdpwY oC 
tpeic 0 éAdgouc 0 Képag ynpdoketat, avtap 6 doivg 
évvéa Tove Képaxag * déxa ” tusic Tove goiviKag 
vipat évrAdxapor, Kovpar Aldg arytdyouo. 
Censorinus, de D. N. 17. 
Compare Plutarch, Plac. Philos. v. 24, p. 909. 
LXXXVIII.—Crameri A. P. i. p. 324. 
Compare Philo, Qu. on Gen. ii. 5, p. 82 Aucher. 
Plutarch, de Orac. def. 12, p. 416. 
LXXXIX.—Philo, Qu. in Gen. ii. 5, p. 82 Aucher. 
XCI.—Stobaeus Floril. iii. 84. 
Compare Cleanthes H., Tov. 24. 
Hippocrates, 7. tpo¢7c¢ 15. Plutarch, de Iside 45, p. 369. 
Plotinus, Enn. vi. 5, p. 668. Empedocles v. 231 Stein. 
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a city holds fast to its law. For all human laws are 
dependent upon one divine Law, for this rules as far 
as it wills, and suffices for all, and overabounds. 

XCII.—Although the Law of Reason is common, the 
majority of people live as though they had an under- 
standing of their own. 

XCIII.—They are at variance with that with which 
they are in most continual association. 

XCIV.—We ought not to act and speak as though 
we were asleep. 

XCV.—Plutarch, de Superst. 3, p. 166. Heraclitus 
says: To those who are awake, there is one world in 
common, but of those who are asleep, each is with- 
drawn to a private world of his own. 

XCVI.—For human nature does not possess under- 
standing, but the divine does. 








XCII.—Sextus Emp. adv. Math. vii. 183. Context:—For having 
thus statedly shown that we do and think everything by participa- 
tion in the divine reason, he (Heraclitus), after some previous expo- 
sition, adds: It is necessary, therefore, to follow the common (for by 
évvic he means dxovdc, the common). For although the law of 
reason is common, the majority of people live as though they had 
an understanding of their own. But this is nothing else than an 
explanation of the mode of the universal disposition. As far, there- 
fore, as we participate in the memory of this, we are true ; but in as 
far as we act individually, we are false. 

XCIII.—M. Antoninus iv. 46. Context, see frag. 5. 

XCIV.—M. Antoninus iv. 46. Context, see frag. 5. 

XCV.—Compare pseudo-Pythagoras from Hippolytus, Ref. haer. 
vi. 26. 

Iamblichus, Protrept. 21, p. 182, Arcer. 

XCVI.—Origen, c. Cels. vi. 12, p. 291. Context :—Nevertheless he 
(Celsus) wanted to show that this was a fabrication of ours and taken 
from the Greek philosophers, who say that human wisdom is of one 
kind, and divine wisdom of another. And he brings forward some 
phrases of Heraclitus, one where he says, ‘‘ For human nature does 
not possess understanding, but the divine does.”? And another, 
“The thoughtless man understands the voice of the Deity as little 
as the child understands the man”’ (= frag. 97). 
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XCVII.—The thoughtless man understands the 
voice of the Deity as little as the child understands the 
man.” 

XCVIII.—Plato, Hipp. mai. 289 B. And does not 
Heraclitus, whom you bring forward, say the same, 
that the wisest of men compared with God appears 
an ape in wisdom and in beauty and in all other 
things ? 

XCIX.—Plato, Hipp. mai. 289 A. You areignorant, 
my man, that there is a good saying of Heraclitus, to 
the effect that the most beautiful of apes is ugly when 
compared with another kind, and the most beautiful 
of earthen pots is ugly when compared with maiden- 
kind, as says Hippias the wise. 

C.—The people must fight for their law as for their 
walls. 

ClI.—Greater fates gain greater rewards. 

CII.—Gods and men honor those slain in war. 

CIII.—Presumption must be quenched even more 
than a fire.® 





XCVII.—Origen, c. Cels. vi. 12, p. 291. Context, see frag. 96. 

Compare M. Antoninus iv. 46. Context, see frag. 5. 

XCVIII.—Compare M. Antoninus iv. 16. 

XCIX.—Compare Plotinus, Enn. vi. 3, p. 626. 

Aristotle, Top. iii. 2, p. 117 b 17. 

1.—Diogenes Laert. ix. 2. Context :—And he (Heraclitus) used to 
say, “‘It is more necessary to quench insolence than a fire” (= frag, 
103). And, ‘‘ The people must fight for their law as for their walls.” 

CI.—Clement of Alex. Strom. iv. 7, p. 586. Context :—Again 
Aeschyius, grasping this thought, says, ‘To him who toils, glory 
from the gods is due as product of histoil.” ‘‘ For greater fates gain 
greater rewards,” according to Heraclitus. 

Theodoretus, Therap. viii. p. 117, 33. 

Compare Hippolytus, Ref. haer. v. 8. 

CII.—Clement of Alex. Strom. iv. 4, p.571. Context :—Heraclitus 
said, ‘‘Gods and men honor those slain in war.” 

Theodoretus, Therap. viii. p. 117, 33. 

CIII.—Diogenes Laert. ix. 2. Context, see frag. 100. 
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CIV.—For men to have whatever they wish, would 
not be well. Sickness makes health pleasant and 
good ; hunger, satiety ; weariness, rest. 

CV.—It is hard to contend against passion, for 
whatever it craves it buys with its life. 

CVI.—+It pertains to all men to know themselves 


and to learn self-control.t 
CVII.—+ Self-control is the highest virtue, and wis- 
dom is to speak truth and consciously to act according 


to nature. t* 
CVIII.—It is better to conceal ignorance, but it is 
hard to do so in relaxation and over wine. 


CIV.—Stobaeus Floril. iii. 83, 4. 

Compare Clement of Alex. Strom. ii. 21, p. 497. 

Theodoretus, Therap. xi. p. 152, 25. Context :—Heraclitus the 
Ephesian changed the name but retained the idea, for in the place 
of pleasure he put contentment. 

CV.—Iamblichus, Protrept. p. 140, Arcer. Context :—Heraclitus 
is a witness to these statements, for he says, ‘“‘It is hard to consend 
against passion,”’ etc. 

Aristotle, Eth. Nic. ii. 2, p. 1105 a 8, 

Idem, Eth. Eud. ii. 7, p. 1223 b 22. 

Idem, Pol. v. 11, p. 1315 a 29. 

Plutarch, de Cohib. ira 9, p. 457. 

Idem, Erot. 11, p. 755. 

Compare Plutarch, Coriol. 22. 

Pseudo-Democritus fr. mor. 77, Mullach. 

Longinus, de Subl. 44. 

CVI.—Stobaeus Floril. v. 119. 

CVII.—Stobaeus Floril. iii. 84. 

CVIII.—Plutarch, Qu. Conviv. iii. proem., p. 644. Context :— 
Simonides, the poet, seeing a guest sitting silent at a feast and con- 
versing with no one, said, “‘Sir, if you are foolish you are doing 
wisely, but if wise, foolishly,” for, as Heraclitus says, ‘‘It is better 
to conceal ignorance, but it is hard,’’ ete. 

Idem, de Audiendo 12, p. 48. 

Idem, Virt. doc. posse 2, p. 439. 

Idem, from Stob. Floril. xviii. 32. 
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CIX.—+t It is better to conceal ignorance than to ex- 
pose it. 

CX.—It is law, also, to obey the will of one.® 

CXI.—For what sense or understanding have they ? 
They follow minstrels and take the multitude for a 
teacher, not knowing that many are bad and few good. 
For the best men choose one thing above all—immortal 
glory among mortals ; but the masses stuff themselves 
like cattle. 

CXII.—In Priene there lived Bias, son of Teutamus, 
whose word was worth more than that of others. 

CXIII.—To me, one is ten thousand if he be the best. 

CXIV.—The Ephesians deserve, man for man, to be 
hung, and the youth to leave the city, inasmuch as 
they have banished Hermodorus, the worthiest man 
among them, saying: ‘‘ Let no one of us excel, and if 


CIX.—Stobaeus Floril. iii. 82. 

CX.—Clement of Alex. Strom. v. 14, p. 718 (Euseb. P. E. xiii. 13, 
p. 681). Context, see frag. 65. 

CXI.—The passage is restored as above by Bernays (Heraclitea i. 
p. 34), and Bywater (p. 48), from the following sources : 

Clement of Alex. Strom. v. 9, p. 682. 

Proclus in Alcib. p. 255 Creuzer, = 525 ed. Cous. ii. 

Clement of Alex. Strom. iv. 7, p. 586. 

CXII.—Diogenes Laert. i. 88. Context:—And the fault-finding 
Heraclitus has especially praised him (Bias), writing, ‘‘In Priene 
there lived Bias, son of Teutamus, whose word was worth more than 
that of others,” and the Prienians dedicated to him.a grove called 
the Teutamion. He used to say, ‘‘ Most men are bad.” 

CXIII.—Theodorus Prodromus in Lazerii Miscell. i. p..20. 

Idem, Tetrastich. in Basil. I (fol. « 2 vers. ed. Bas.). 

Galenus, tepi dsayvocews opvypov i. 1; t. 8, p. 53 ed. Bas. 

Symmachus, Epist. ix. 115. 

Compare Epigramm. from Diogenes Laert. ix. 16. 

Cicero, ad. Att. xvi. 11. 

Seneca, Epist. 7. 

CXIV.—Strabo xiv. 25, p. 642. Context :—Among distinguished 
men of the ancients who lived here (Ephesus) were Heraclitus, 
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there be any such, let him go elsewhere and among 
other people.” 

CXV.—Dogs, also, bark at what they do not know. 

CXVI.—By its incredibility, it escapes their knowl- 
edge.® 

CXVII.—A stupid man loves to be puzzled by every 
discourse. 

CXVIII.—The most approved of those who are of 
repute knows how to cheat. Nevertheless, justice will 
catch the makers and witnesses of lies.* 

CXIX.—Diogenes Laert. ix. 1. And he (Heraclitus) 





called the obscure, and Hermodorus, of whom Heraclitus himself 
said, ‘‘The Ephesians deserve,’’ etc. 

Cicero, Tusce. v. 105. 

Musonius from Stob. Floril. xl. 9. 

Diogenes Laert. ix. 2. 

Iamblichus, de Vit. Pyth. 30, p. 154 Arcer. 

Compare Lucian, Vit. auct. 14. 

Pseudo-Diogenes, Epist. 28, 6. 

CX V.—Plutarch, An seni sit ger. resp. vii. p. 787. Context :—And 
envy, which is the greatest evil public men have to contend with, is 
least directed against old men. ‘‘For dogs, indeed, bark at what 
they do not know,” according to Heraclitus. 

CX VI.—Plutarch, Coriol. 38. Context :—But knowledge of divine 
things escapes them, for the most part, because of its incredibility, 
according to Heraclitus. 

Clement of Alex. Strom. v. 13, p. 699. Context, see Crit. Note 36. 

CXVII.—Plutarch, de Audiendo 7, p. 41. Context :—They re- 
proach Heraclitus for saying, ‘‘ A stupid man loves,” etc. 

Compare idem, de Aud. poet. 9, p. 28. 

CXVIII.—Clement of Alex. Strom. v. 1, p.649. Context :—‘‘ The 
most approved of those who are of repute knows how to be on his 
guard (gvAdocev, see Crit. Note 37). Nevertheless, justice will catch 
the makers and witnesses of lies,’ says the Ephesian. For this 
man who was acquainted with the barbarian philosophy, knew of 
the purification by fire of those who had lived evil lives, which 
afterwards the Stoics called the conflagration (é«zipwou), 

CXIX.—Schleiermacher compares Schol. Ven. ad Iliad xviii. 251 
and Eustathius, p. 1142, 5 ed. Rom., which, however, Bywater does 
not regard as referring to Heraclitus of Ephesus. 
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used to say that Homer deserved to be driven out of 
the lists and flogged, and Archilochus likewise. 
CXX.—One day is like all. 
CXXI.—A man’s character is his daemon.® 
CXXII.—There awaits men after death what they 
neither hope nor think. 
CXXIII.—And those that are there shall arise and 
become guardians of the living and the dead.® 
CXXIV.—Night-roamers, Magians, bacchanals, rev- 
elers in wine, the initiated. 


CXX.—Seneca, Epist. 12. Context :—Heraclitus, who got a nick- 
name for the obscurity of his writing, said, ‘‘One day is like all.” 
His meaning is variously understood. If he meant all days were 
equal in number of hours, he spoke truly. But others say one day 
is equal to all in character, for in the longest space of time you 
would find nothing that is not in one day, both light and night and 
alternate revolutions of the earth. 

Plutarch, Camill. 19. Context :—Concerning unlucky days, whether 
we should suppose there are such, and whether Heraclitus did right 
in reproaching Hesiod who distinguished good and bad days, as 
being ignorant that the nature of every day is one, has been 
examined in another place. 

CXXI.—Plutarch, Qu. Platon. i. 2, p. 999. Context :—Did he, 
therefore (viz. Socrates) call his own nature, which was very critical 
and productive, God? Just as Menander says, ‘‘Our mind is God.” 
And Heraclitus, ‘‘ A man’s character is his deemon.”’ 

Alexander Aphrod. de Fato 6, p. 16, Orell. 

Stobaeus Floril. civ. 23. Comp. pseudo-Heraclitus, Epist. 9. 

CXXII.—Clement of Alex. Strom. iv. 22, p. 680. Context :—With 
him (Socrates), Heraclitus seems to agree when he says in his dis- 
course on men, “‘ There awaits men,”’ etc. 

Idem, Protrept. 2, p. 18. Theodoretus, Therap. viii. p. 118, 1. 

Themistius (Plutarch) from Stob. Floril. cxx. 28. 

CXXIII.—Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 10. Context:—And he 
(Heraclitus) says also that there is a resurrection of this yisible flesh 
of ours, and he knows that God is the cause of this resurrection, 
since he says, ‘‘ And those that are there shall arise,” etc. 

Compare Clement of Alex. Strom. v. 1, p. 649. 

CXXIV.—Clement of Alex. Protrept. 2, p. 18. Context :—Rites 
worthy of the night and of fire, and of the great-hearted, or rather 
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CXXV.—For the things which are considered 
mysteries among men, they celebrate sacrilegiously. 

CXXVI.—And to these images they pray, as if one 
should prattle with the houses knowing nothing of 
gods or heroes, who they are. 

CXXVII.—For were it not Dionysus to whom they 
institute a procession and sing songs in honor of the 
pudenda, it would be the most shameful action. But 
Dionysus, in whose honor they rave in bacchic frenzy, 
and Hades are the same.” 

CXXVIII.—Iamblichus, de Mysteriis v. 15. I distin- 
guish two kinds of sacrifices. First, those of men 
wholly purified, such as would rarely happen in the 
case of a single individual, as Heraclitus says, or of a 


of the idle-minded people of the Erechthidae, or even of the other 
Greeks, for whom there awaits after death what they do not hope 
(see frag. 122). Against whom, indeed, does Heraclitus of Ephesus 
prophesy? Against night-roamers, Magians, bacchanals, revelers 
in wine, the initiated. These he threatens with things after death 
and prophesies fire for them, for they celebrate sacrilegiously the 
things which are considered mysteries among men (= frag. 125). 

CXXV.—Clement of Alex. Protrept. 2, p.19. Context, see frag. 
124. 

Compare Arnobius, adv. Nat. v. 29. 

CXXVI.—Origen, c. Cels. vii. 62, p. 384. 

Idem i. 5, p. 6. 

Clement of Alex. Protrept. 4, p. 44. Context :—But if you will 
not listen to the prophetess, hear your own philosopher, Heraclitus, 
the Ephesian, imputing unconsciousness to images, ‘‘ And to these 
images,”’ etc. 

CXXVII.—Clement of Alex. Protrept. 2, p. 30. Context :—In 
mystic celebration of this incident, phalloi are carried through the 
cities in honor of Dionysus. ‘‘ For were it not Dionysus to whom 
they institute a procession and sing songs in honor of the pudenda, 
it would be the most shamful action,” says Heraclitus. ‘‘ But Hades 
and Dionysus are the same, to whom they rave in bacchic frenzy,” 
not for the intoxication of the body, as I think, so much as for the 
shameful ceremonial of lasciviousness. 

Plutarch, de Iside 28, p. 362. 
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certain very few men. Second, material and corporeal 
sacrifices and those arising from change, such as are 
fit for those still fettered by the body. 
CXXIX.—Atonements." 
CXXX.—When defiled, they purify themselves with 
blood, just as if any one who had fallen into the mud 
should wash himself with mud! 


CXXIX.—Iamblichus, de Mys. i. 11. Context :—Therefore Hera- 
clitus rightly called them (scil. what are offered to the gods) ‘‘atone- 
ments,”’ since they are to make amends for evils and render the 
souls free from the dangers in generation. 

Compare Hom. Od. xxii. 481. See Crit. Note 41. 

CXXX.—Elias Cretensis in Greg. Naz. 1.1. (cod. Vat. Pii. 11, 6, 
fol. 90 r). Context :—And Heraclitus, making sport of these people, 
says, ‘‘When defiled, they purify themselves with blood, just as if 
any one who had fallen into the mud should wash himself with 
mud!’ For to suppose that with the bodies and blood of the 
unreasoning animals which they offer to their gods they can cleanse 
the impurities of their own bodies, which are stained with vile 
contaminations, is like trying to wash off mud from their bodies by 
means of mud. 

Gregory Naz. Or. xxv. (xxiii.) 15, p. 466 ed. Par. 1778. 

Apollonius, Epist. 27. 

Compare Plotinus, Enn. i. 6, p. 54. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


Fracment 1. 


Note 1.—Instead of 4déyov, MS has déyuaroc, corrected by Bernays, 
followed by all critics except Bergk. 


FRAGMENT 2. 


Note 2.—The Adyoc of Heraclitus stood for the element of order 
or law in the ever-shifting world. Our word Reason may express 
the same idea more in accord with the thought of that time (see 
Introduction, p. 618 ff.). Zeller and Pfleiderer understand by it, 
Reason ruling or immanent in the world; Heinze, the objective 
(unconscious) law of Reason; Bernays, conscious Intelligence ; 
Teichmiiller, self-conscious Reason ; Schuster, on the other hand, 
regards it as the ‘‘revelation offered us by the audible Speech of 
Nature.’’ In the present passage, Zeller is inclined to understand 
by Tot Adyov toide, primarily the discourse of the author, but contain- 
ing also the idea of the content of the discourse, ¢. e. the theory of 
the world laid down in his book (Vol. 1, p. 572, 2). For fuller account 
of the Aéyoc, compare Introduction, pp. 567, 571, 587, 604, 618, 620. 


FRAGMENT 13. 
Note 3.—Bywater reads, “Oowy dyic axoy pdOnowc, TavTa éy@ mpotipéo ; 
Compare Introduction, p. 578 f. 


Fracment 15. 

Note 4.—Compare Introduction, p. 607. Bernays (Rhein. Mus. 
ix. 261 f.) offers the explanation that the eyes are more exact 
witnesses than the ears, because by the eyes we have the only pure 
cognition of fire, in the perception of which is the only true 


knowledge. 
FRAGMENT 18, 


Note 5.—See Introduction, p. 595 ff. 


FracMenrt 19, 


Note 6.—Common reading has &év 16 cogdv érictacbar yrounr Fre ot 
éyxuBeprqjoce. mavra did ravrwv, Schleiermacher, yvrouny oin xvBeprgoec. 
Bernays, 77e olaxife. Schuster, je oiy re kuBepyfoec, 


FRAGMENT 20. 


Note 7.—The sense of dmdvrwy igs uncertain. In the citations 
from Plutarch and Simplicius, the word is omitted; they read 
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xéopov tévde. Zeller, whose interpretation of the word we have 
followed, takes it as masculine, referring to the gods and men, the 
meaning then being, that since gods and men are included in the 
world as part of it, they could not have created it. Schuster, on the 
other hand, renders it as follows: ‘‘Die Welt, die alles in sich 
befasst [die neben sich weder fiir andre Welten noch fir einen 
Schopfer Raum hat],”’ etc. 


FRAGMENT 21. 


Note 8.—Ipzor7o is rendered by Schuster “fiery wind”’’ such 
as forms the stars. Zeller (Vol. 1, p. 588, 1) believes it has essen- 
tially the same signification as xepavvdc in frag. 28, both words being 
other terms for the world-ruling fire or formative principle of the 
world. 

FRAGMENT 28. 

Note 9.—Eusebius omits y7, and is followed by Lassalle and 
Heinze. The former (Vol. 2, p. 63) translates, ‘‘Das Meer wird 
ausgegossen und gemessen nach demselben Logos, welcher zuerst 
war, ehe es (selbst) noch war,’’ and finds here a confirmation of his 
interpretation of the Logos as the eternal preéxisting law of the 
identity of being and not-being. Heinze understands it as follows: 
‘‘Das Meer verwandelt sich in denselben Logos, also in dasselbe 
Feuer, von welcher Beschaffenheit es vorher war, ehe es selbst 
entstand.”’? Schuster reads yj and translates, ‘‘ Das Meer ergiesst 
sich und nimmt sein Maass ein im selben Umfang, wie damals als 
noch keine Erde war” (p. 129). Zeller reads 77 and understands 
the passage to refer to the return of the earth into the sea from 
which it sprang. By Aéyo¢ here he understands ‘‘ proportion of 
magnitude”’ or ‘‘size,’’ so that é¢ Tov atrov Aéyov means that the sea 
returns ‘‘to the same size’’ as before it became earth (Vol. 1, p. 
628, 3). 

FRAGMENT 24. 
Note 10.—See Introduction, pp. 574, 581, 627. 


FRAGMENT 25. 


Note 11.—This fragment is not accepted by Zeller, who holds 
that air was not recognized by Heraclitus as one of the elements, 
but that he accepted only the three, fire, water, and earth. Air 
was added, Zeller thinks, by later writers, who confused it with 
the ‘‘ soul ”’ of Heraclitus (Vol. 1, p. 615). Schuster, who thinks Hera- 
clitus did not teach a specific number of elements after the manner 
of Empedocles, regards the passage as trustworthy (p. 157 ff.). 
Teichmiller gives to air an important place in the system of Heracli- 
tus, distinguishing the upper pure air, which is not different from 
fire, and the impure lower air (Vol. 1, p. 62). 
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FRaGment 27, 


Note 12.—Schleiermacher, followed by Mullach, reads twa for 
tec, so that the sense becomes, ‘“‘How can that which never sets 
escape any one?” This is unnecessary and violates the context in 
Clement. That which never sets is the eternal Order or Law, con- 
ceived here as Destiny or Justice. According to Zeller (Vol. 1, p. 
590), that which never sets is fire. According to Schuster (p. 184), it 
is Relation or Law, and the ric refers to Helios, which, though itself 
the centre of power and intelligence, is yet subject to law. Teich- 
miller (Vol. 1, p. 184) understands it to refer to Justice or Destiny, 
which never sets like the sun, and which none can escape. 


Frag@MEnt 35. 


Note 13.—Teiorwv may be taken as neuter: ‘Hesiod was a 
teacher of the greatest number of things.’’ On the unity of day 
and night, compare Introduction, p. 591 f. 


FracMent 36. 


Note 14.—The original text, which reads éxérav ovpuryg Pvdpuacr, has 
been variously corrected. As the subject of ovzycy7, Schuster inserts 
olvoc, the sense then being that as wine is mixed with spices and labelled 
as any one pleases, so God receives different names under different 
forms (p. 188). Bywater, following Bernays (Rhein. Mus. ix. 245), 
inserts Moya, and Zeller (Vol. 1, p. 602, 2) reads dkwe agp for dxworep, 
Teichmiiller (Vol. 1, p. 67) attempts to save the original reading by 
making 6 @edc, (7. ¢. fire) the subject both of dAAoovra and ovmycyy. The 
correction of Bernays is the most satisfactory ; the meaning then 
being, that as when perfumes are mixed, the mixture is named 
according to the scent that impresses each person, so God is named 
according to the attribute that most impresses the individual. Com- 
pare frag. 65. About the same sense, however, is derived from the 
other readings. 


FRAGMENT 38. 


Note 15.—Schleiermacher and Zeller think it doubtful whether 
any sense can be made out of this fragment. For Schuster’s 
fanciful explanation, see Introduction, p. 577 f. Bernays (Rhein. 
Mus. ix. p. 265, 6) interprets it to mean that the perception of fire, 
upon which depends the existence of the soul, is gained after death 
and the extinction of the sense of sight, by the sense of smell, just 
as the passage from Aristotle (frag. 37) teaches that in the conflagra- 
tion of the world, all perception will be by the nostrils. Pfleiderer 
(p. 218) suggests éovovvra: for dopavraz, 
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Fracmenr 40. 


Note 16.—Of this passage from Plutarch only the words oxidyqor xai 
ovvayet, Tpdoeor Kal drretor, can with any certainty be attributed directly 
to Heraclitus. The rest bears marks of later hands, as shown by 
Bernays (Heraklit. Briefe, p. 55), and Zeller (Vol. 1, p. 576, 2). 


Fracment 45. 


Note 17.—Bernays’ explanation of this passage (Rhein. Mus. vii. 
p. 94; compare Introduction, p. 603 f.) has been followed by Zeller, 
Schuster (partly), and Arnold Hug. According to this interpretation, 
the association of the bow and lyre lies in their form, which in 
the case of the old Greek or Scythian bow with its arms bent back 
at the ends, was like that of the lyre. Hence we have in the bow 
and the lyre, two distinct illustrations of harmony by opposite 
straining tension. Lassalle (Vol. 1, p. 118) understands it to refer to 
the harmony between the bow and the lyre; the bow and the lyre 
being symbols in the Apollo cult, the one of singularity and differ- 
ence, the other, of universality and union. On Pfleiderer’s modi- 
fication of Lassalle’s view, see Introduction, p. 608. In place of 
Téfov kal Aipyc, Bast reads tov ofé0¢ Te kal Bapsoc. Bergk conjectures 
réSov kai vevpjc. On the interpretation of this passage by Plutarch 
and Plato’s Eryximachus as the harmony of sharps and flats in 
music, compare Hug (Platons Symposion, p. 77, 5) and Zeller (Vol. 
1, p. 578, 2). Compare frags. 56, 48, 59. 


FRAGMENT 47. 


Note 18.—Schuster (p. 24, note) reads é¢ ti yap gyoiv, douovin agavig 
gavepr¢ xpeirtov ; See Introduction, p. 579, and Zeller, Vol. 1, p. 604, 1. 


FRAGMENT 50. 


Note 19.—MS reads ypagéov; Duncker and Bywater, yvagéwv ; 
Bernays, yvagety. 

FRAGMENT 55. 

Note 20.—The common reading is wav éprerdv tiv yiv véuerat, which 
Zeller retains, understanding it to refer to the beastliness of men, 
who “feed upon the earth likethe worm ”’ (Vol. 1, p. 660). Pfleiderer 
likewise accepts this reading, quoting Sallust, Catil. 1: Vitam 
silentio transeunt veluti pecora, quae natura prona atque ventri 
obedientia finxit. That r4zy7, the reading of Stobaeus, followed by 
Bywater, is correct, however, is shown by comparison with Eschylus, 
Ag. 358, Avde miaydv Exovow eimetv, and Plato’s Criti. 109 B, xabérep 
woopévec xtipn wayyy} véuovrec, With this reading, the sense then 
becomes that man is subject to eternal divine force or law. 
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FRAGMENT 56. 


Note 21.—Compare frag. 45 and note 17. Bywater reads tadivrovoc 
épuovin, here; but though in three passages, those namely given 
under this fragment, <aAivrovog is found in the MSS, yet the context 
even in Plutarch, where sharps and flats are spoken of, calls for the 
meaning ‘‘harmony of oppositions,’’ as explained in note 17, for 
which we should expect 7aaivrpomoc rather than raiivrovoc, 


Fracment 60. 


Note 22.—What is referred to by raiva, “‘ these things,’ has been 
questioned. Teichmiiller, followed by Pfleiderer, has given the true 
explanation. Taiva refers to some idea the opposite of ‘‘justice.” 
Clement is illustrating the Pauline principle that without law there 
would have been no sin. For this, Heraclitus, whose prominent 
thought was, no war without peace, no good without bad, etc., served 
him as good authority. 

FRAGMENT 62. 

Note 23.—The original text is as follows: Ei éé xyp7 Tov réAepov 
éévra Evvdv Kal dix éepeiv Kal ywoueva ndvta xar’ éEpiv Kai ypecueva, 
Schleiermacher proposes «iJévac for et dé and épiy for épeiv, and has 
been followed by Zeller, Bywater and others. Schuster retains the 
MS form in the first clause. Xpedueva also gives trouble. Brandis 
proposes ow{éueva, Schuster reads xaraypedueva, approved by Zeller. 
Lassalle and Bywater retain ypeoueva, This passive use is unusual, 
but possible, as shown by the analogy of xaraypedueva, The transla- 
tions of Schuster and Lassalle are as follows: 

Schuster (p. 198)—‘‘ In dem Falle muss man also den gemeinsamen 
Krieg sogar Recht nennen und [sagen] das alles [nur] in Folge des 
Streites entsteht und sich aufbraucht.” 

Lassalle—‘‘ Man muss wissen dass der Krieg das Gemeinsam ist, 
und der Streit das Recht, und dass nach dem Gesetz des Streits alles 
wird und verwendet wird (or lit. und sich bethitigt).”’ 

Euvéc in this passage has almost the signification ‘common good.” 


FracMenr 64. 


Note 24.—Critics have expended their ingenuity in trying to make 
something out of this obscure fragment. Teichmiiller (Vol. 1, p. 97 
ff.) says that we have here the distinction of the intelligible from the 
sensible world. The former is the pure, light, fiery and most incor- 
poreal being, compared with which the world of the senses is death. 
Zeller (Vol. 1, p. 651) similarly refers it to the testimony of the 
senses, which see the world as something ‘‘ stiff and dead,’ when 
really everything is in constant motion. Schuster (p. 276) labors 
with a far-fetched interpretation to show that the passage does not 
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cast any disparagement upon the senses. For Pfleiderer’s explana- 
tion, see Introduction, p. 602. All these interpretations look for a 
theoretical meaning, when it is quite possible that no theoretical 
meaning was intended. Itis simpler to compare it with frag. 2, and 
refer it to Heraclitus’ repeated charge against the people, of their 
sleep-like condition when awake. 


FracMent 65. 


Note 25.—We have followed Schuster’s punctuation of this frag- 
ment. Bywater, with other critics, reads, “Ev 7d copdv poivov 
AéyeoBat obk éOédee Kai eOéder Zyvog obvoua, Té coddv, here, is the world- 
ruling Wisdom or Order, to which Heraclitus applies many names. 
(See Introduction, p. 619 f.) It wills and wills not to be called by 
the name of Zeus, because that name, while it points towards 
its true nature, yet but partly indicates it, or in part wrongly. 
The variety of meanings, however, which have been drawn from 
this fragment may be shown by the following translations. Schlei- 
ermacher (and Lassalle): ‘‘Das Eine Weise allein will nicht 
ausgesprochen werden und will ausgesprochen werden, der Name 
des Zeus.’? Schuster: ‘‘Nur eines ist die Weisheit; sie lisst 
sich nicht und lasst sich doch auch wieder benennen mit des 
Zeus Namen.”’ Bernays: ‘‘ Eines, dus allein Weise, will und will 
auch nicht mit des Zj7» Namen genannt werden.’”’ The poetical 
form Zyvoc¢ is chosen, thinks Bernays, to indicate that the One Wise 
is the source of ‘‘life.’’ Zeller: ‘‘ Eines, das allein Weise, will und 
will auch nicht mit dem Namen des Zeus benannt werden.’’ 
Pfleiderer: ‘‘Als Eins will das weise Allwesen, Zeus genannt, nicht 
bezeichnet werden und will es.’”? Teichmiiller: ‘“‘Die Weisheit, 
Zeus genannt, will allein eins heissen und will es auch nicht.” 


FRAGMENT 72. 


Note 26.—This fragment is connected by Schuster and Zeller with 
the group of passages concerning rest in change (see frags. 82, 83), 
and refers to the pleasure which the rest and change of death bring 
to souls. They therefore reject the 7 @dvarov of Numenius as not 
Heraclitic. (Schuster, p.191,1. Zeller, p. 647,2.) Pfleiderer, how- 
ever (p. 222), retains the 7 64varov ag genuine, and explains that it 
is a pleasure to souls to become wet, because so by pursuing the way 
down into apparent death, they attain their new birth of life in 
death. He therefore retains also the répyv 02 elvar avraic ray sic Tiv 
yéveow nraow, of Numenius, as expressing the true sense of the 
passage. 

FRAGMENT 74, 

Note 27.—The added clause of Plutarch, ‘‘It flashes through the 
body like lightning through the clouds,” is also regarded by Schleier- 
macher, Schuster, Zeller, and Pfleiderer, as Heraclitic. 
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The similarity of the three fragments 74, 75, and 76 suggests, of 
course, that they are all corrupted forms of a common original. 
Bywater, however, accepts the form of expression in frag. 74 as 
surely Heraclitic and marks the other two as doubtful. Schleier- 
macher, from the number of citations of each of these fragments, 
concludes that Heraclitus had expressed himself in each of these 
three forms. Lassalle, in agreeing with him, believes also that 
Heraclitus, who was given to playing upon words (for further 
examples of Heraclitus’ puns, compare frags. 91, 101, 127, 66), not 
without purpose chose the words avy and avy#, and sees in the use of 
the latter word a reference to the lightning-like movement of the 
soul (Vol. 2, p. 196 f.). Zeller thinks it difficult to determine the 
original form, but he does not regard the proposition eiy7 Enp7 pux7 
cogwrdtn, aS Heraclitic (Vol. 1, p. 643, 2). 


FRAGMENT 77. 


Note 28.—The original of this difficult and corrupted passage as it 
appears in Clement, is as follows (unpunctuated), "AvOpwroc év evppduy 
gdog anreras éavT@ arobavdv atooBecbeic CGv dé antetat TeOve@tog ebdwy 
arooBecbelc dwere éypyyopac antetat evdovroc. Various emendations and 
translations of this have been made. Compare Schuster, p. 271; 
Pfleiderer, p. 204,1. Bywater, however, finally rescues as Hera- 
clitic the form given above in the text. 


FRAGMENT 80. 


Note 29.—That this fragment is to be taken in the sense in which 
Diogenes understands it, rather than in that of Plutarch, is held by 
Schuster (p. 61) and Zeller (Vol. 1, p. 654, 4). Lassalle (Vol. 1, p. 
301), following Schleiermacher, takes itas Clement does, in the sense 
of the Delphic inscription, ‘‘I have sought myself in the general 
flux of things, I have striven to know myself.”’ For Pfleiderer’s inter- 
pretation and the true meaning, see Introduction, pp. 600, 607. 


FRAGMENT 82. 
Note 30.—Lassalle, following Creuzer, reads dyyeo#a: instead of 
apxeodae (Vol. 1, p. 131.) 
FRAGMENT 90. 


Note 31.—Lassalle (Vol. 1, p. 290) interprets this fragment as 
follows: In waking, we distinguish our own representations from the 
objective world common to all. In sleeping, they are one and the 
same. Hence Heraclitus says the sleeping make their own world. 
Similarly Pfleiderer (p. 202 f.) understands Heraclitus to mean that 
the sleeper makes his own world, while the waking man is con- 
scious that corresponding to his world of ideas there is a common 
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objective world. Pfleiderer rejects xai ovvepyode as an addition of 
Aurelius. 
FRAGMENT 97. 

Note 32.—This fragment has given trouble. Bernays (Heraclitea 
15) proposes to substitute dajpovoc for daizovoc, but has not been followed 
by other critics. Schleiermacher translates, ‘‘ Kin thorichter Mann 
vernimmt nicht mehr von Schicksal als ein Kind von einem Mann.” 
Schuster (p. 342) renders, ‘‘ Der Mensch in seiner Kindheit hat (sie 
[¢. e. the names]) von Gott gehort, wie (jetzt) das Kind von dem 
Manne,” and finds here support for the theory of the natural fitness 
of names (see Introduction, p. 575), which primitive man learned 
directly from Nature. Zeller (Vol. 1, p. 653) refers it to the childish 
want of reason in man, which does not perceive the voice of the 
deity. Pfleiderer (p. 51) renders, ‘‘ Der unverstindige Mensch hat 
von jeher nur soviel von der Gottheit gehort, als ein Kind yom 
Manne.” 

FraGMEnt 103. 

Note 33.—’Yfp:v here is to be taken in the sense of excess of self- 
assertion, the private will against the universal Law. Compare 
frags. 92, 104, etc. 

FRAGMENT 107. 

Note 34.—The latter clause may also be translated, ‘‘ Wisdom is 

to speak and act truly, giving ear to Nature.”’ 


Fraemenrt 110. 


Note 35.—Clementine MS reads fovd7, Eusebius, followed by all 
but Mullach, reads Sov4m. For Heraclitus’ opinions on democracy, 
see, further, frags. 114, 113. 


Fracment 116. 


Note 36.—The passage in Clement is as follows: aAAd ra pév rie 
yraceag Ba0n kpirrety antotin ayath, Ka? ‘HpaxAetrov* amcotin yap deaguyyavec 
2? ytyvooxecba, from which it is seen that the words of Heraclitus, dxorin 
Oragvyydaver uy yryvaoxecba, were differently understood by Clement and 
Plutarch. Schuster (p.72) accepts the Clementine form, and regardsthe 
whole passage as Heraclitic, and renders, ‘‘ Die Tiefe der Erkenntniss 
zu verbergen, das ist ein gutes Misstrauen. Denn durch diese miss- 
trauische Behutsamkeit entgeht man dem Schicksal durchschaut zu 
werden,’”’ by which he accounts for the (intentional) obscurity of 
Heraclitus’ writings. Zeller (Vol. 1, p. 574, 2), following Schleier- 
macher, rejects the Clementine version, and regards the words as 
teaching that truth is hidden from the masses because it seems 
incredible to them. A still different meaning may be found in the 
words if we take amriy as subjective, referring to the want of faith 
which prevents us from seeing truth. 
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Fragment 118. 


Note 37.--The common reading is, doxedvrav 6 doxtudrarocg yivdoxec 
gvAdooerv, which makes nonsense. Schleiermacher proposes doxéovra 6 
doxipGtatoc yevaoxewv gvadooew. Schuster (p. 340) suggests, doxedvrwy, 6 
doxiwaratov yiverat, yrvoket PvAdooecv, and fancies the allusion is to the 
poets, who from credible things accept that which is most credible. 
Bergk, followed by Pfleiderer, reads ¢Avdocew, to talk nonsense. 
Bernays, followed by Bywater, reads tAdccew, 


FRaGMEnt 121, 


Note 38.—This fragment has been variously translated, but the 
meaning seems to be that a man’s God or Destiny depends not upon 
external divine powers, but upon his owninner nature. Teichmiiller 
finds here the further meaning that the essence of mind is the 
essence of deity. 

FRAGMENT 123. 

Note 39.—The meaning of this passage is very doubtful. Wehave 
followed Bernays’ reading instead of the common évéa dedvrt, which 
Bywater retains, although he marks it uncertain. Schuster (p. 176, 1) 
suggests [daiuwy eérec] évdade édvte émtiotacbat kai gvAakdc x. t. A. Zeller 
(Vol. 1, p. 648, 4) regards it as a reference to the demons who are 
made protectors of men. Lassalle (Vol. 1, p. 185) thinks it refers to 
a resurrection of souls. 

FRAGMENT 127. 


Note 40.—For text and discussion of this passage, see Introduction, 
p. 611 ff. Teichmiiller’s interpretation of it is as follows: ‘‘ Wenn es 
nicht Dionysus wiire, dem sie die Processionfiihren und dabeidas Lied 
auf die Schamglieder singen, so wiire das Schamloseste ausgefiihrt. 
Nun aber, ist Hades (der Sohn der Scham) derselbe wie Dionysus, 
dem sie rasen und Feste feiern.’”’ This means, says Teichmiiller, 
that the shameful and the becoming are the same (Identification 
of opposites). For what is improper for men is proper for Dionysus, 
because he is the same as Hades, and Hades is the same as shame, 
which latter he attempts to prove from Plutarch, de Is. 29 b. Again, 
Dionysus and Hades are the same, because the former stands for the 
sun and the latter for the lower world, and as the sun is absorbed 
into the earth at night and generated therefrom in the morning, 
they must be essentially the same. (Neue Studien, Vol. 1, p. 25.) 


FRAGMENT 129, 
Note 41.—-That the use of this term was ironical, is made probable 
by the following fragment. 
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HPAKAEITOY E®ESIOY 


TIEPI SYSEQS. 


I. Odx ened GANA Tod Adyou dxovaavras Spodroyéety cosy éort, év mdvra 
eivat. 

IL. Tod d€ Adyou radd’ edvros alet d€vveror yiyvovrar dvOpwror Kal 
mpdabev 4} dxodoat Kal dxovoarres TO mpOTov. ywouever yap mavrwv Kata 
tov Adyov rovde drretpotct cotkact Tetpdpevor kat eméwy kal Epywv rorovréwy 
dxoiav éyd Sipyedpat, Statpéwv exacroy card iow kat ppdlov skas yet. 
rovs d€ dAdouvs dvOpdmovs avOdver dxdoa éyepbévres moréovor, Skwomep 


6xéoa evdovres emtAavOdvovrat. 


III ? % iKoU: it Loi, . G aon , 
. "Agvverot dxotoavres xadoiot coixact* paris avroiot paprupée 
srapedvras drreivat. 


IV. Kakoi pdpropes dvOpérotce opOadpot xai dra, BapBdpous yuyds 


éxovrav. 


V. 08 gpovdover rotaira moddol éxdcotct eyKupgovat obdé paddvres 
yevacxovat, ewvtoict dé Soxéovort. 


VIL. ’Axotcat od émtardpevor 08d’ edmeiv. 

VII. ’Edy pu} 2dmqat, dvédmiorov ok éLevpnoe, dveLepedyntov édv at 
Gtropov. 

VIII. Xpucdv of degqpevor viv wodAjy sptacovar Kai ebpicxovae ddiyov. 

IX. *ayyiBacinv. 

X. Svcs kpimrecOat grrei. 

XI. ‘0 dvak of 1d pavreidy dort rd ev Aedcbois, obre Neyer odre kpumre? 
GAAd onpaive. 

XII. siBvddra dé pawvopevm orduart dyé\acra ai dxa\domora Kal 
dpipiora Pbeyyopnern xNiov éréwv ekixvécrar ty hovy dia rov Gedy. 

XIII. “ocr dis deo} pdOnots, radra éya mportpéo. 


XIV. Polybius iv. 40: rotro yap ididy éore rev viv xatpdv, ev ofs 


, a ‘ a > » 4 CZ a 
wavrov tharay kat mapevtay yeyovérav otk dy ért mpénov ely wotntais Kat 
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pvboypadors xpnoOat pdprvot mept toy ayvooupevey, dep of mpd Hpav mept 
tay mAcloTer, dnictous dudioByroupévey mapexdpevot BeBatwrds Kara Tov 
“HpdxAetrov. 

XV. *OdpOadrpoi rav Srov dxpiBéorepor pdprupes. 

XVI. Dodvpably vdov exew od diddoxer* ‘Holodov yap av édidake nai 
TlvOayépny abris re Hevoddvea kai ‘Exataiov. 

XVII. Mv6ayépns Monodpyov ioropiny foxnoe avOpdmav pdduora 
mavrov. kat éxdeEduevos tavras ras ovyypadas émoinae Ewvtov codiny, 
moAvpabinv, Kakorexviny. 

XVIII. ‘oxdcav Aéyous fovea oddeis dduxvéerae és rodro, Sore 
ywookew Stt cody eort mavrav Kexwpiopevor. 

XIX. *Ey rd oopdr, émioracbat yvopny fy xvBepvarat mdvra dtd mdvroy. 

XX. Kécpov < révde > rév adrév drdvrav ore ris Oedv obre avOparav 
éroinoe, GAX’ fv aie kal ore kal Eorat Tip deifwor, dardpevov pérpa Kab 
drooBeryipevoy pérpa. 

XXI. Mupéds tporai mpwrov Oddacca* Gaddoons dé rd pev fuov yi, 
70 O€ qutou mpyotnp. 

XXII. Mupéds dvrapeiBerat wdvta xa rip dadvrov, Sore voou 

p ye p P xP 
Xphpara Kat ypnudroy xpvods. 

XXIII. Oddacoa diaygerat ai perpéerar és rdv adrdv Aébyov Sxoios 
mpdabev fv h yevecba Tyit. 

XXIV. Xpnopocivn .. . xépos. 

XXV. 27 mip rov ys Odvarov, Kai dip Cy rév tupds Odvator* Bdep 
&y tov dépos Oavaroy, yh rév Datos. 

XXVI. Mdvra ré wip emedOdy xpevdet Kal karadnperat, 

XXVIII. Td ph dévdv more was ay tis AdOot ; 

XXVIII. Ta 82 wdvra olaxifer xepavvds. 

XXIX. "HAwos ody trepBycerar pérpa’ ef 8 py, Epwoes piv dikns 
émixoupot ekevpjoovat. 

XXX. ’Hois kat éomépys réppara i Apkros, cai dvtiov ris dpxrov obpos 
aidpiov Acés. 

XXXI_. Ei ph Prtos Fv, edppdvy dv Fy. 
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XXXII. Néos ef’ fyepn PArtos. 
XXXIII. Diogenes Laert. i. 23: doxet dé (scil. Gadfjs) xard 


a > a .e x > , \ \ a a 
Tivas mp&ros dorpodoyhoat kat HAtakds éxdeiers Kal rpomas mpoereiv, ds 
” > bea a > x € foe ha | .y 
gynow Evdnpos év ty wept rev dorpodoyoupevey toropia® 6Oev ad’rdv Kat 
- , ~ . 
Eevodavys kai ‘Hpddoros Oavpdtet. paprupet 8’ aire xal ‘HpdxAetros kat 
Anpidxptros. 
XXXIV. Plutarchus Qu. Plat. viii. 4, p. 1007: ofrws ody 
dyaykaiay mpos tov ovpavdy éxov cupmAokiy Kal cuvappoyny 6 xpdvos ov 
a , 
dthas éort kivnots add’, Somep eipynrat, kivnots ev rd€et perpov exovon Kal 
7 ’ nrat, Kivy B XOven 

’ A a com > , a % . cS 
mépara kat meptddous. Sv 6 fdtos émordrns &v kal oxomds, dpigew kal 
BpaBevey kai dvaderxvivat kat dvadaivety peraBodds Kal Spas ai mdvra 

bs a a 
épovar, cad’ “Hpdkderrov, ovde gavrwy oddé pixp&v, ddda tov peyicroy 
kat kuptordroy To Hyensue Kal mpar@ Oe@ yiverar cuvepyés. 

XXXV. AiSdoxados 8€ mreicray “Haiodos* rodrov émictavrat mAciora 
2 ee a , Soe. 3 \ > , > | ° » A oe 
eidevat, Sorts Hpepyy kat edppdrny ovK eyivwoxe’ ott yap ev. 

XXXVI. ‘0 beds juepy edppdvn, xetpadv Oépos, médepos eipqyn, xépos 
Auds” GAAotovrat S€ Gxwomep dxdray cupptyy < Ovopa > Bvdpact* 
2? ¥ yo \ coer 
évopdterat kad ndovny Exdorov. 

XXXVII. Aristoteles de Sensu 5, p. 443 a 21: Soxei 8 eviows 
£ I 2 6 t ts > s > A a \ Ah, ‘ 
i xanvadys dvabvpiacts elvat dopy, obca Kown yis Te Kat dépos. Kat 

‘ > , 5 ae, a ‘A ’ Mi gh \ , oe , a. 
mavres émibépovrat emt rodro mept dopijs* 616 Kai ‘Hpdkderos otras 
eipnxev, @s ef mavta Ta bvra Kamvds yévotro, pives dv dtayvoiev. 


XXXVIII. Ai puxai dcpavrat Kab? ddqv. 
XXXIX. Ta puxpa Géperar, Oeppdy Wixerat, dypsy adaiverat, kap- 


adéor voriferat. 

AL. SeiSvnot cat cvvdyer, mpdcetot kal Great. 

XLI. Morapoicr Sis roist atroist obk dv éuBains* érepa yap < kad 
érepa> émippéet dara. 

XLII. f Worapoict rotor abroict éuBaivovow érepa at erepa bdara 
émtppei T. 

XLII. Aristoteles Eth. Eud. vii. , p. 1235 a 26: kal ‘Hpde- 


Aetros emiripa TH Twoinoavte’ ws Epis ex re Oedv kal dvOpamav amddorro * 
ob yap av etvat dppoviay pr Svros d£ééos Kal Bapéos, ovdé ra (ga dvev 


Ondeos Kat dppevos, évavriav bvrwr. 
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XLIV. Tédrepos mdvrov pév warnp éort mdvrwv dé Bactrets, kai rods 
pev Oeors edetEe rods dé avOpwmovs, rols pév SovdAous éroinoe rods dé 
éXevbépous. 

XLV. 0% évviact bas dtahepdpevov Ewurg Sporoyéer* madivtporros 
dppovin Sxwomep ré€ov Kal Nopns. 

XLVI. Aristoteles Eth. Nic. viii. 2, p. 1155 b 1: kad mepi 
abrév tovray dvmrepov éemi(nrovct Kal gvaotkwrepov’ Evpimidys pev 
ddoxor épav pev SuBpov yaiay Enpavbcicay, épav d€ cepvdv ovpavoy mAn- 
potpevoy duBpov mecev és yatav’ kcal “Hpdkderos rd dvtigovy cupdéepor, 
kal éx rav Siahepdvray KadAlorny dppoviay, kal mavra kar’ Epw yiverOat. 

XLVIL. ‘Appovin davis havepiis xpelooar. 

XLVIII. Mj eix® wep) rev peyicrav cvpBardpeba. 

XLIX. Xpy 8 pdda woddSv Ioropas hiroasgous dvdpas etvat. 

L. rradéwr 58ds ebOeia kat cxodtsh pia éott cat 4 abri. 

LI. “over cippar’ dy otro paddov 4 ypucdy. 

LIT. Oddacca f8wp xabapdraroy Kai piapdraroy, ixbot pev méripov 
kai carnptor, dvOparos 8é ciroroy Kat 6déOptov. 

LITI. Columella de R. R. viii. 4: siceus etiam pulvis et cinis, 
ubicunque cohortem porticus vel tectum protegit, iuxta parie- 
tes reponendus est, ut sit quo aves se perfundant: nam his 
rebus plumam pinnasque emendant, si modo credimus Ephesio 


Heraclito qui ait: sues coeno, cohortales aves pulvere (vel 
cinere) lavari. 


LIV. BopBépo yxaipe 

LV. Wav épmerdv mAny7 véperat. 

LVI. Qarivrporos dppovin xdcpou 8kaomep Adpys Kat ré£ov. 

LVILI. ’ayaddy cat xaxdv rabrdy. 

LVIII. Hippolytus Ref. haer. ix. 10: kat dyaOdv kal raxdy 


(scil. & gor)’ of yoty iarpot, yoy 6 “HpdkAetros, réuvovres kalovres 
mavrn Bacavifovres Kax&s trols dppworodyras ématria@vrat pndev’ igtov 

46 Xx Ld xX ~ > tea ~ > eg X 2 +. + 
pioGdv AapBdvey mapa rSv appwotovvrwy, raira épyatopevor ra dyaba Kal 


T ras vécous TF. 
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LIX. Suvdypetas ofa kal odyi odda, cupepdpevov dtadepdpevor, 
cuvadoy Siadov* ¢k mavrov év Kat e& évds ravra. 

LX. Aikns otvopa odk dv #decav, ef raita ph fv. 

LXI. Schol. B. in Il. iv. 4, p. 120 Bekk.: daperés gacw, ef 
tépre Tos Beods modcpwv béa, aAX’ ovk ampemés* Ta yap yervaia tpya 
tépret. GAdws re médepot Kal paxat Huiy pev Seva Soxei, ro dé Oe@ ovde 
tadta Sed. ovrredet yap Gmavta 6 Oeds pds dppoviay Tay b\w, oikovo- 
pay ra cupdeporra, Srep kal “Hpdxderros A€yet, os TO prey Oe@ Kaha wavra 
kal dya0a kal Sixata, avOparo: O¢ & pev ddtxa brary pac, a de dixata. 

LXITI. Eldévat xpi rév rédepov edvra Evvdy, kai dixnv Zp at yvd- 
peva mdvra car’ ep cat t ypedpeva ft. 

LXIII. “Kort yap eipappéva mavras * * * *, 

LXIV. Odvarés éore éxdoa éeyepbévres Spéopev, dxdoa 8¢ eddortes 
Urrvos. 

LXV. ‘Ev 7d cody potvoy' déyecOar odk ebéder Kai eOédee Znvis 
ovvoua. 

LXVI. Tod Brod ofvoua Bios, Epyov 8€ Odvaros. 


LXVII. *Aédvaroe Gvyrot, Ovqrot dOdvarot, Cavres tov éxeivov Odvarov 


tov O€ exeivoy Biov reOvewtes. 

LXVIITI. tuyjor yap Odvaros bdwp yereobar, S8ari dé Odvaros yiy 
yeverOa’ ek yas Se Uap yiverat, é€ Daros dé Wuyn. 

LXIX. ‘086s avo xdrw pia cat Surf. 

LXX. Zuvév dpyi cab mépas. 

LXXI. woyijs weipara ob av e£evpoto macay émaopevdpevos 6ddy. 

LXXIT. tuyjor répyus dyppot yevérOar. 

LXXIII. ’Aavip éxér’ av pebvody, dyerat rd maidds dvfBov odaddo- 
pevos, odk ematoy dn Balver, dyphy ry uxhy exov. 

LXXIV. Ady pox} codwrdry cai dpiorn. 

LXXV. f Ady) Enph poy} copardrn Kat dpiorn f. 

LXXVI. f08 yi Enph, ux} copordry Kal dpiorn f. 

LXXVII. "Avéparmos, kos év evppévy pdos, drrerat drocBévvurat. 

LXXVIII. Plutarchus Consol. ad Apoll. 10, p. 106: mére yap 


eer t 
ev npiv abrois obx éortw 6 Odvatos; Kal 4 now ‘HpdkAerros, tabr’ eivat 
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(av xal reOvnxds, kai 7d eypnyopds Kal rd Kabevdov, Kal véov Kat ynpatéy * 


tdde yap peramecdvra éxeiva cote Kdkelva TdAw perameddrta TudTa. 
LXXIX, Aidv mais dort raltov wecoetav’? maids 7 Bactdnin. 
LXXxX. ’Edt(nodpny epewurdv. 
LXXXI. Tlorapoiot roict abroiot éuBaivopév re xat odk épBatvoper, 
elpéy Te Kal odK elpev. 
LXXXII. Kdyards éore rois abrois poxdeiv kat dpyerOa. 
LXXXIII. MeraBardov dvaratverat. 
LXXXIV. Kat 6 xvcedy dilerarat pi) xivedpevos. 
LXXXV. Néxves xompiov éx@drnrérepot. 
LXXXVI. Pevdpevor Chew ebédrover pépous 7’ yew" padrdrov dé 
dvaravecOut, kat raidas KaraXeimovat pdpous yeveo bat. 


LXXXVIJ. Plutarchus de Orac. def. 11, p. 415: of péev 
“ iBédvros”” dvaywédoxovres (apud Hesiod. fr. 163 Goettling) én 
Tpidkovra movodat Thy yeveay Kad’ ‘Hpdkderov’ vy @ xpsv@ yevvarra 
mapéxet Tov €€ adtod yeyerynpévoy 6 yevynaas. 

LXXXVIII. Io. Lydus de Mensibus iii. 10, p. 37 ed. Bonn: 
6 tputkovra dpibyos votkatarés cot’ 6 yap év povdor tpids, ToT év 
Sexdot tptaxovtds. émet Kat 6 rod pnvds KUKdNos cuvéaTnKey ek Tecodpov 
Tay amd povddos éfns tetpayavav a’, 3, 6, 1S’. SOev ovx amd oKorod 
“Hpdkdetros yevedy rov pva Kadeie 


LXXXIX. Ex homine in tricennio potest avus haberi. 


XC. M. Antoninus vi. 42: mdvres ets év dmorékeopa auvepyodper, 
€ LS Paes ‘ . an e A > ‘ od 7 ha 
of pev eiddtws Kat mapaxoAovOntixds, of 6¢ dvemiordras * Somep Kal rots 

? a 
xabevSovras, oluat, 6 ‘Hpdxderros épydras elvat Aéyer kal cuvepyors tov 
€v TO Kéope yivopevar. 

XCI. Zuvdy dor wict 7h gpovéew. dv vd@ Aéyorras loyupilerOat 
xp) Te Evve mdvrov, Skworep vdpw mddts kat odd loxvpotépas.  Tpé- 
govrat yap mavres of dvOpdrecor vdpor iad évds Tod Geiov* xparéer yap 

= © > . o> 4 a if 
togodrov ékdaov ébédet Kal eapxéet maar Kal meptyiverat. 

XCII. Tod dAsSyou 8 dvros Evvod, Cover of moddol ds iBiqv Zxovres 
ppsvnow. 

e Ua , © , ’ E 

XOIII. or padiora dinveréws spsdéovar, rovrea Siadépovrar. 
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XOIV. 02 dei Somep xabedSovras morety Kal Aéyer. 


XCV. Plutarchus de Superst. 3, p. 166: 6 ‘HpdkAerés yor, 


a” ? - a y 
tois éypyyopéawv Eva Kal Kowdr Kécpoy eivat, Tov dé Kotpopevar ExagTov 


eis idtov dmoorpéepecOat. 
XOVI. "Hoos yap dvOpdrecov pév odk Exet yropas, Oeiov dé exer. 
XOVII. ’Avtp vimos fxovee mpds Saipovos sxwomep mais mpds dvdpds. 
XCVIII. Plato Hipp. mai. 289 B: # od kai ‘Hpdxdctros radrév 


~ , 
rovTo héyet, dv od emdyet, drt dvOpdrav 6 copararos mpds Ocdv miOyKos 


aveirat kai godia kai kdddet Kal Tois GAXots waaty ; 


XOCIX. Plato Hipp. mai. 289 A: & dvOpwme, dyvocis dre ro rou 
“Hpakneirav eB tye, ds dpa mOqxav 6 xkdddoros alcxpis Gd yéver 
ovpBaddeww, Kal xutpov 4} KadAlory aicxpa wapbever yéver gvpBadrety, ds 
now ‘Immias 6 copés. 

C. MdyeoOar xpi rév Sijpov bmep rod vépov Skas imép reixeos. 

CI. Mépot yap péloves pétovas potpas Aayxdvouct. 

CII. ’Apnpdrous Geot ripdot cal dvOparou. 

CITI. *y Spe yp} cBevview pGdrov 4 mupxaiqy. 

CIV. *avépdrotce yiverOat dkdca Oédover odk dpewvor. votcos byleav 
émoinae 780 Kai dyaddv, Aupds Kdpov, Kdpatos dydmavow. 

OV. Oupe pdyecOar yarerdv' 8 me yep dy xpnity yiverOa, puyiis 
aveerat, 

OVI. f’AvOpdroct race péreore yeyvdone Eavrods kal codpoveir f. 

OVI. ft Sa@poveiv dper} peylorn* Kai coin ddnOéa déyetv kal rovely 
kara hvow éeraiovras t. 

OVITL. ’Apabin» duewvov xpimrev* %pyov dé év dvécer Kal wap’ olvov. 

CIX. f Kpimrew dpabinv xpéccor 4 és rd pérov pépery F. 

OX. Népns nai Bovdry reiBerbat évés. 

CXI. Tis yap abrdv véos 4 pny; [Sppwv] dodoioe Emrovrar kal 
didackdr@ xpéwvrat Spire, od« eidéres Srt wodXol Kakol ddiyor bé dyabol. 
aipedyrat yap év dvria mdvroy of dptorot, KAéos dévaov OyyTav, of 8€é ToAdol 
kexdpnyrat Skworep Krjvea. 


OXII. ’Ev Upujyy Bias éeyévero 6 Tevrdpew, of meéov Aéyos i) Tay 
@rov. 
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CXIII. Efs duot piprot, eav apsoros 7. 

OXIV. “Agiov Edecions 4Bnddv dray£acOat mace kal rois avnBots THY 
médw karadureiv, olrwes “Epudd@por avdpa éwvrdv dvitarov é£€Badov, 
avres * jpéov pnde els dvitotos Err, ef Sé py, GAAQ TE Kal per’ Dror. 

CXYV. Kives cal Baifover bv dy py yevdoxact. 

OXVI. ’Amoriy Stadvyydver ph yevdoxer Oat. 

OXVIT. Braé avOpwmos emi marti Abyo emrojabat pudéet. 

CXVITL. Aoxedvrov 5 Soxtudraros ywoone mAdooew* kal pévrot 
kat dikn katadnyerar yevdéwv réxrovas Kal pdprupas. 

CXIX. Diogenes Laert. ix. 1: rév 6’ "Opnpov %pacxev détov ex 
Tav dydveav éxBddderbat kat pawi¢erOat, cat Apxidoxor époiws. 

CXX. Unus dies par omni est. 

CXXI. "Hos dvOpdre daipav. 

CXXIIT. *svépdmous péver redeurjoavras dooa otk fdmovrat ode 
Ooxéovet. 

CXXITI. "Evéade édvras éravioracbat xat diraxas yiverOar éyepri 

Y' yepr 
(avrev Kal vexpar. 

CXXIV. Nucrimddor, pdyot, Bdkyor, Afvat, piorat. 

CXXV. Ta yap vopeCspeva xar’ dvOpdrovs pvoripia deport 
puedyrat. 

CXXVI. Kal rois dyddpact rouréoict eSyovrat, Skoiov ef is rois 
Sdporoe Aeaynvetarro, of Te ywdoxov Oeods 089’ Fowas, oirwés eat. 

CXXVII. E? ph yap Atoviow moumiy erotetvro Kai Suveov dopa 
aidoioist, dvaidéorara cipyaor dy* duros dé "Aidns Kal Atdvugos, bre 


paivovrat Kat AnvaiCovet. 


OXXVIII. Iamblichus de Myst. v.15: @vordv rofvuy riOqus 
Serra efSn* Td pév Tov droxexabappévay mavrdmactw avOpaTwv, ota ed’ 
évos dv more yévato omaviws, ds gnow “Hpdkderos, f twov ddiyov 
ebapiOpnrav dvdpav* ra & evvda kal coparoed; Kal did peraBodris 
cuvordpeva, ota rots ert aTexopevots td Tou caparos dppdcet. 


CXXIX. “Axea. 


CXXX. Kadaipovra dé aipatt pratvopevor Somep dy ef tis és myddv 


éuBas mA drovipotro. 


